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invincible forli^ess 



Here we are to recall 
some of the valorous acc- 
omplishments and epic 
making deeds of the he- 
roic defenders of our he- 



meland with due pride 
got an opportunity, 
and appreciation, of co- 
urse. These are epics in- 
deed immortal and which 



Kabul regime wins 
Logar media war 

After a miUtary defeat in Khost, the fall of KhosL If the road is kept 
the Kabul regime scored a propaganda open, regime can take suppUes and re- 
victofy when it captured Waghjan inforcement to Gardiz very easUy. In 
Gorige in Logar on April 25. addition to its military objectives re- 
Waghjan Gorge, through which gime needed a symbolic victory to 
Kabui-Gardiz road passes, is located raise the moral of its troops after its de- 
about 50 kilometers south of Kabul. By f eat in Khost and improve its intema- 
controlling this gorge, the Mujahidecn tional image, 
had cut the road. While die regime has achieved an 
The Kabul regime launched attack initial success, it is too early to con- 
on Waghjan Gorge on April 18. elude that it has gained all its objec- 
Ground attack was launched from all ^ves. The Mujahidecn will definitely 
directions after several days of bom- hit back. With the escalation of fight- 
bardmtnt of the area with artillery, ""S »n other parts of Afghanistan, 
rockets and from the air. The ^1 not have enough men to 
Mujahidecn were forced to retreat consolidate the ground it has gained in 

The Kabul regime has claimed ^S^*"- 
achieving a major military victory by ^ Mujahidecn in Logar had 
capturing the headquarters of Lashkar- problems due to flooding Logar 
i-Easar, a military foimation of Hezb ^''•ch restricted their movement 
Islami (Hikmatyar group). It claimed ^ decreased their ability to move 
killing and wounding of more than 800 ^"PPlies and^men from one side to the 
Mujahidecn and seizing a large number ^ also reports of some 
of weapons and ammunition. of uneasy feeUngs between the lo- 
Regime also claimed capturing of ^ Mujahidecn belonging to odwr par- 
two Pakistani nationals fighting along ^ Lashkar-i-Easar. The local 



the Mujahidecn. The Kabul TV. how 
ever, failed to present evidence of re- 
gime's claims. It showed the bodies of 
three people, two prisoners and some 
arms and ammunition 



Mujahidecn resented presence of) 
Lashkar-i-Easar because it was not a I 
local organizatioa which received a lot 
of military and financial assistance 
while the local Mujahidecn felt that 



The casualties of the Mujahidecn ^ ^'^^ feeling pre- 

. . • VMItCwl />iA«A 1... 



are estimated more than 100 men. 

The role of two militia groups , 
Rashid Dostum and Sayyed Kayan, has 
been significant in Logar operation. 
The two militia leaders were promoted 
to higher military ranks. Several hun- 
dreds regime soldiers and officers were 
promoted or were given medals and 
cash awards for their role in Logar op- 
eratioa Najib wanted to raise the mo- 
rale of its troops which was badly dam- 
aged by the fall of Khost garrison. 

The strategy of the Kabul regime 
in Logar operation was to push the 
Mujahidecn away from Kabul, thus 
minimizing the chances of their attack 
on Kabul, and to open the road to 
Gardiz which is a tarset of 

xt • u- J I uiicnsivc ID. I 

Mujahidecn s conceited attacks after heavy tosses 



vented close cooperation between the 
Mujahidecn belonging to odier parties 
and Lashkar-i-Easar. The Mujahidecn 
belonging to other parties also resented 
publicity made by Hczb from joint op- 
crations in the past The Kabul re„ 
was aware of these problems and might | 
have exploited to its advantage in the 
attack on Waghjan. 

The level of fighting in odicr parts 
of Afghanistan shows an increase. The 
Kabul regime continue to bomb Kunv, 
Ningarhar. Herat, Kandahv, Pakiia, 
Ghazni and Badakhshan. In the face of 
increased attacks in Paktia and Kun». 
the UN has withdrawn its officials 
from these two provinces. The 
Mujahidecn in Herat repulsed a regime 
offensive in. Guzam District inflicting 
on the Kabul forces. 



have been inscribed in 
the golden pages of our 
national history and th- 
at for having reared su- 
ch- noble and dedicated 
sons . who strive to defe- 
nd every span and in- 
ch of their homeland in 
face of all hardships, the 
Afghan nation "holds its 
head high and crowned 
with pride and glory. 
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In fact, we are ^^oing tc 

enumerate the eternal vi- 
ctories which have beco- 
me the proverb of the t^- 

me and which have led 
our countrymen to realize 
the essence of the realiti- 
es pertaining to the natio- 
n's present agonies. In 
other words, we are talk- 
ing about the recent epi- 
cs of the defenders of 
our homeland In Tangi 
Waghjan in Logar provin- 
ce. In course cf the ye- 
ars of the imposed war of 
attrition fn -Mghanistan. 
the enemies of our count- 
r\ and people had turn- 
ed Tangi Waghjan into 
I their den and the springb- 
oard of their subversi- 
ve and terroristic activiti- 
es. They had created th- 
ere many , depots of 
arms and ammunitions, 

blandages and fortified 
trenches which they wo- 
uld cair as unconquerab- 
le Moreover. they 
had built quite a few fo- 
odstuffs and cloth depo- 
ts in this area as well. Ob- 
viouslv. these war-tnoM- 
ering practices of the eft- 
•>mip^ of Afghanistan, pa- 
rticularly the extremists, 
had subjected the inhabi- 
tants of the Logar peop- 
le p«rti<;ularly those of 
surrounding villages of 
Tangi Waghjan and the 
villages around the Kol- 
angar district to trem- 
andouB hardship and dif- 
ficulties in life. The ealtr. 
emifit mercenaries used 
to fire shells of heavy we- 
apons On differwjt areas 
of Logar province and th- 
us leading to rather virt- 
ual destruction of schook, 
mosques, hospitals, ro- 
ads and other etabliahm- 
enti and institution of 
puWIc utility! 

Nevertheless Juat a few 
day* ago, we proceeded 
for Logar to siee for ours- 
elves what had happened 
there more recently and 



how the valorous p e tiauiw - 
el of the armed forces of 
our country had conquer- 
ed the "unconquerable 
fortress" of the extremi- 
sts in less than forty-eig- 
ht hours by inflicting hu 
ge human and 
m*terial losses on 
them. In our way to- 
wards Logar province af- 
ter erosiiog th^ Charaaiafa 
district we saw a health 
clinic near the Zaidabad 
bridge at the entrance of 
the Moiiaimmad Agiha d]«. 
trict over wiiich the fl- 
ag of the Afghan Red Cr- 
escent was waving. A few 
Btepv off the 
clinic a nua^ber of 

foreign and local journal- 
ists were seen. They 
were awaiting to be tak- 
en to Tangi W^hjan to 
«ee the scene for tbenMel- 
ves and perhaps prepare 
reports ca tha e/picm of the 
armad foroet qf the coon- 
try there. 

Our conveyance start- 
ed to follow the car carr- 
ying Lt General Abdul 
Haleem Hatrvt^^ff deput 
of the chief of sUff dep. 
artraent of the Kabul Ga- 
rrison. On reaching the 
de^nation, Tangi Wa- 
ghjan, we say; thuit an 
entrance gate had been 
erected and guarded by 
the brave personnel of the 
Tsarandoy com^oand In 
a rather well organized 
pattern. A look at th^e 
devoted defenders of 
the homeland would 
convince one that 
the armed forces of 
the country are determi- 
ned to oooquer- all the 
fronts qI defence of the 
nation and to suppress 
tl^a extremists and the 
war raongering elements 
wheraver they may happ> 
en to raise their heads. 
At last we were there 
in Tangi Waghjan whe- 
n security posts had be- 
tin ettabliahed even in the 
heai^iest coJ^ and were 
manned by the servicem- 
en of the armed forces of 
the <;auntry of course to 
ensure security and peace 
in Logar and pave the 
ground for tranquile Jife 
for the local inhaibitaata. 
The prideful tlmg ' of 
our country was waving 
on these security posts 
and the terrible sounds of 
rockets. fatal explosio- 
ns and the frightening ro- 
ars of machine guns were 
no more heard and the 



Tao^ erea seemed rather 

coll and calm. 

We were getting near 
to the headquarters of 
the Issar Lashkar of Glu1> 
uddin"s extremist group 
located in the hospital 
which once used to ren- 
der timely and effective 
medical services to the 
people of Logar. This ho- 
spital which later on had 
been turned to the headqu- 
arters of the Issar Lashk- 
ar is located in the Kun- 
jak village. Here. It 
General Abdul Haleeni 
Hamiddi gave ellaborate 
explanations on the defe- 
at of the extr- 
remists and the 
fall of the high cols of 
Tan^i Waghjan. the Ba- 
igh-it-Sultan, Dewarak, 
iSiaxi Khali. Lashkar Khali 
villages Kulangar distri- 
ct and Borak, Waghjan 
and' Dehnau villages rel- 
ated to the Mohammad 
A.gha districts to the 
armed forces of the count- 
ry. To that effect, Gene- 
ral Hamiddi commented 
as follows: The extremis- 
ts and their collaborators 
had created three defence 
lines the first one of 
which was in Tangi Wag- 
hjan and its environs, the 

second in the Borak vi- 
llage of the Waghjan dis- 
trict and the third one in 
the Kunjak village and 
other related areas of Ku 
langar district. In these 
three lines over two tho- 
usand extremists, arm- 
ed with light and heavy 
weapons, fought againstt 
the armed forces of 
our country. However, 
it is to be mentio- 
ned that in less than for- 
ty-eight hours, 47 extreni- 
jste were killed and 
another 650 men of the 
enemy forces were sev- 
erely wounded as a cons- 
equence of the crashing 
blows our armed forces 
dealt on them. The rema- 
ining stooges and hireli- 
ngs in the composition of 
the enemy forces preferr- 
ed to leave the battle fi- 
eld and thus fled to Paki- 
stan 

In thtwar in Tangi Wa- 
ghjan the "Isser army" of 
Gulbuddin and his "Ini- 
an" contingent and the 
Jehad Group of the Wah- 
abi Band of Sayaf were 
involved. Four Wah- 
abi mercenaries, two Pa- 
kistani nationals and fur 



wounded extremists were 
captured by our armed 
forces personnel and mo- 
st of the documents seiz- 
ed from the enemy forc- 
es are in Arabic and Urdu 
laniguages. Similarly, the 
weapons and ammunitio- 
ns captured from the ext- 
remist forces and from th- 
eir hideouts are of* US, 
Chines, Egypt and Pa- 
kistan made. 

Tangi Waghjan comma- 
nded tremendous strate- 
gic importance for the 

extremists because they 
used to supply ,the Ward- 
ak province and its distr- 
icts as well as the Paghm- 
an and Shakardara distr- 
icts and certain other 
strategically important 
points in the counfary thr- 
ough this route. 

Among the armaments 
and ammunitions our 
armed forces have capt- 
ured in this battle from 
the enemy forces, perha- 
ps the most significant 
one is the US made Sac- 
ker-60 type surface to 
surface rockets. The en- 
emy forces have not 
been able as yet to use 
this type of fatal rockets 
and in fac*t. the armed 
forces of Afghanistan ha- 
ve not given them a cha- 
nce to do so. These 
rockets cover a distance 
of sixty kilometres and 
thus the extremists, had 
they got an opportunity, 
could target the beautiful 
city of Kabul to add 
to the tragedies of the 
City's inhabitants. 

The conquest of Tan;gi 
Waghjan by our armed 
forces, fortunately, has 
shrinked the circles of 
subversive activities of 
the extremists in this reg- 
ion and thence they can 
no more attack Kabul by 
rockets ftom this dire- 
ction. Moreso. because 
the highest cols of the Ta- 
ngi is under the contr- 
ol of the armed forces 
and that they have been 
doing their level be- 
st to strengthen security 
measures in this region. 

In the combat operatio- 
ns conducted in Tangi 
Waghjan, in addition to 
the personnel of the 
Army, the Tsarandoy 
and state Security Minis- 
try, the infantry division 
No. 53 of Jauzjan and 
the first battlion the tri- 
ll 



foal re^meot No. 6 of He- 
rat province took active 
and appreciable part. 

Nisar Ahmad and Nez- 
amuddin, two brave sold- 
iers of the Herat tribal 
regiment said as follows 
in connedtion with the 

oiperatiosL In. Tan^ Wa^- 
jan^ 

On 3rd Saur at 1:00 
AM, the attack on the 
enemy by the armed for- 
ces of our country began 

and the personnel of the 
first battlion of tribal 
regiment Na 6 of Herat in 

the first line of the batt- 
le in the Denau village 
of Mohammad Agha distr- 
ict attacked the 
ejrtremist forces and 
the high points 

wherein posts Nos. Oil 
and 014 of the enemy we- 
re positioned were captu- 
red by our battlion witho- 
ut permitting the extrem- 
ists to retaliate. In fact, 

we accomplished our assi- 
gned tasks in a short 
while and brought under 
control all the enemy po- 
sitions we were charged 
to capttire. In these op- 
eratiorus, corpse^ of four 
Wahabi;. and 35 woun- 
ded extremists were capt- 
ured by our battlion. Mo- 
reover, the arms and 
ammunition that our bat- 
tlion had raotured duri 



the operations were de- 
li irered' to ,the lirt regi- 
ment of the Tsarandoy co- 
mmand. 

We were stiiL in the 
Naizi Khail villaige of Ku- 
langar district that a fif- 
'ty years old man. No- 
or Mohammad from the 
Jumakhan. village of 
that district, came over 
to us weeping and said" 
It is a matter pride for 
we the people of Logar 
and for the peace-loving 
and patriotic people of 
Afghanistan that the val- 
orous sons of this nation 
serve in the composition 
of the armed forces of 
the country. Because, th- 
ey deliver from the claws 
of the oppressors. the 
infidels and 'the stoogez of 
imperialism and reaction 
We never had comfort th- 
roughout the period thib 
region was under the con- 
trol of the extremists. Th- 
ey were looting us every 
now and then and were 
taking away our harv- 
ests and other earnings 
and yields. We hope that 
the exitremists wherever 
they are engaged in lo- 
oting and ransack be 
defeated so that peace and 
security may returned to ,"2 
our country. ,^ 

(A. ROYESH) ^ 
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U.S., Deeming Policy Outmoded, 
May Cut Off Aid to Afghan Rebels 



By ELAINE SCIOLINO 

Special 10 The New York Timtt 



WASHINGTON, May 11 - in a grow- 
ing recognition that an 11-year policy 
aimed at overthrowing the Soviet- 
backed Government of Afghanistan is 
outdated, the Bush Administration has 
not requested funds for the Afghan 
rebels in its proposed 1992 budget, sen- 
ior Administration officials say. 

In interviews this week, the officials 
stressed that the Administration re- 
served the right to request funds for 
the program as the budget process con- 
tinues over the next two months. And 
Congress can still recommend a con- 
tinuation of the program on its own. 

Although some Administration offi- 
cials remain committed to sending 
funds to the rebels, the move reflects 
increasing frustration that the Afghan 
policy is outmoded and hard to defend. 

"The A dministration is tiring of the 
I war," said a~senior Administration offi- 
cial involved in developing the policy. 

Another official said: "At this time, 
there is no request for more money. 
It's true that the voices calling for an 
end to the program are getting louder 
and that every year it gets harder and 
harder to justify assistance in the ab- 
sence of results." 

The failure to include a request for 
aid for the rebels in the budget fbr cov- 
ert programi which remaini secret, 
may be part of a larger strategy by the 
Administration to induce Moscow to 
agree to a timetable for a mutual cutoff 
of aid to Afghanistan. According to 
American intelligence estimates, Mos- 
cow still provides between $250 million 
and $300 million in weapons, food and 
fuel to the Kabul Government 

Bloody Regioful Conflict 

The Administration's action may 
also be aimed at forcing Congress to 
make the first move in requesting aid 
for the guerrillas. Last week, the House 
Intelligence Committea, which in- 
cludes some of the suuivchest Congres- 
sional supporters of the rebels, decided 
to continue funding for fiscal 1991 

Since Rresident Carter approved se- 
cret aid for the guerrillas in 1980 in the 
wake of the Soviet intervention in the 
Afghan civil war, the United States has 
funneled substantially more than %2 
billion into the program through the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

The program contributed to one of 
the bloodiest and most bitter regional 
conflicts of the cold war, one that has i 
left more than a million Afghans dead. 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan in 1989 did not bring an 
end to Soviet military and nonmilitary 
aid to the Government, and President 
Bush repeatedly vowed to continue aid- 
ing the rebels as long as tha Soviets 
aided the Govemmem 

But some senior officials appear to 
be open to the possibility of a unilateral 
cutoff of aid. "The continuation of 
Soviet aid is a key factor, but to say our 
decision is contingent on a Soviet cutoff 
is going a little too far." a senior Ad- 
ministration official said. 



There are several reasons for the 
new thinking, officials say. 

First, the Administration is increas- 
ingly unhappy with Afghan rebel lead- 
ers whose political goals are at odds 
with those of Washington. 

Although the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of President NajibuUah in 
Kabul has been the consistent goal of 
American policy, some Administration 
officials say the Afghan President has 
begun to look more moderate, describ- 
ing him as less distasteful than some of 
the rebel leaders that the United States 
has long supported. 

About 300 Afghan guerrillas joined 
the American-led coalition in the 
Persian Gulf, but the leaders of three of 
the seven rebel groups opposing Mr. 
NajibuUah — Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
Abdul Rasul Sayaf and Burhanuddin 
Rabbani — supponed Iraq's President, 
Saddam Hussein. The three lead Mus- 
lim fundamentalist groups. 

"There is a clear dissatisfaction with 
those elements of the resistance who 
sided with Saddam," a senior Adminis- 
tration official said. "Frankly, it gets 
harder and harder to argue that the 
people we have traditionally been 
aligned with have agendas that are 
consistent with our own." 
! The United States and Saudi Arabia i 
have withdrawn military and other! 
support to Mr. Hekmatyar and Mr 
Sayaf for siding with Mr. Hussein, who, 
paradoxically, has always supported 
the Kabul Government Mr. Rabbani's 
opposition was "not outspoken," an Ad- 
ministration official said, because he 
only signed a document opposing the 
allies and "is therefore not in the same 
category as the others." 

Second is an increasing awareness 
inside the Administration that the con- 
flict in Afghanistan is essentially a civil 
war, not a superpower clash by prtHcy. | 
The chief proponent of this view is 
Brent Scowcroft, President Bush's na- 
tional security adviser, who has 
warned from the time of the Soviet 
withdrawal In February 1989 that the 
conflict would take on the look of a civil 
war, and that the American policy 
woukl become harder to defend. 

Third is the decline of the cold war. 
As the Persian Gulf war ilhistrated, 
Washfiigton and Moscow can cooperate 
closely on a regional issue, and Admui- 
istration officials are hoping that the 
same good feeling between the super- 
powers will have an effect on the Af- 
ghan conflict Administration officials 
say they are optimistic that the two 
sides will reach agreement on a 
timetable for the mutual cutoff of mili- 
tary support to their clients. 

"Our principal objective was 
achieved with the Soviet withdrawal." 
a senior Administration official said. 
"Then there was a direct struggle with 
the Soviets. Now there is an indirect 
struggle. Given the change in U.S.- 
Soviet relations, that struggle is less 
significant Opposition to the. Soviets 
was what.we and the mujahedeen had 
in common, and that phase has bees 
largely played out" 

Administration oniciais tried to play 
down the political significance of the 



U.S.WaiSend 
Iraqi Arms to 
Afghan Rebels 



By ROBIN WRIGHT 
and JOHN M. BRODER 

TIMES STAFF WRITERS 

WAS KING TON -Despite 
mounting disinusionment with the 
Afghan rebels, the Bush Adminis- 
tration has decided to ship them 
7,000 tons of captured Iraqi weap- 
ons to use in their war against the 
Soviet- backed Kabul government, 
according to U.S. sources familiar 
with the arms transfer. 

The weapons, largely Soviet - 
made small arms, rocket launchers, 
artillery and ammunition, would 
have a market value if newly 
purchased of about $30 million, 
officials said. As captured and used 
equipment, the arms would be 
valued at less than $5 million, 
according to the sources. 

Administration officials declined 
to discuss the weapons transfer 
publicly, saying that the Afghan* 
rebel aid program is technically a 
classified covert operation. But 
several sources confirmed the 
planned transfer. «• > - 

The decision to ship the weapons 
comes despite a growing consensus 
in the Administration that the 
rebels' 12 -year campaign against 
,the regime of Afghan President 
NajibuUah has deteriorated into a 
!civil war with no prospect of 
;imminent victory. 
' "Everyone's had it with these 
crazies." said one U.S. official, 
expressing a frustration felt by a 
number of senior Administration 
policy-makers. White House Na- 
tional Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft is said to be exasperated 
by the continuing military stale- 
mate and the infighting among 
rival moujahedeen rebel factions. . ■ 

The arms transfer and the new 
aid are aimed at maintaining 
U.S. pressure on Moscow and 
maintaining American influence in 
shaping domestic Afghan politics. 

Despite its troop withdrawal, the 
Soviet Union still provides the 
Kabul regime with between $500 
million and $750 million a year in 
military hardware, food and eco- 



faihire to request funding for the 
rebels. They said that it was normal to 
defer requests that must be submitted 
secretly to the intelligence committees^ 
and that there was stilt time for the Ad- 
ministration to request funding if it 
chose to do sa But lawmakers said it 
was highly uodsual not to request fund- 
ing for a program if the Adminixtratioa 
wanted it tgrgo forward. 
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nomic assistance, according to esti- 
mates by U.S. officials and private 
analysts. ' 

Although Moscow is widely be- 
lieved to be as frustrated with ihe 
bloody stalemate in Afghanistan as 
IS the United States. President 
Mikhail S. Gorbac*hev reportedly 
continues aid in large part to 
appease rightists in the Soviet 
military who threaten his domestic 
reform programs. U.S. analysts 
say. 

U.S. officials also suspect that 
Moscow is helping NajibuUah 
stockpile arms to perpetuate his 
regime after Soviet assistance 
ends. Moscow accuses Washington 
of doing the same thing with the 
rebels-sending excess arms so 
they can continue the fight after 
U.S. aid ceases. 

U.S. officials argue that contin- 
ued American involvement gives 
the Administration leverage to 
press Moscow for a joint agreement 
to end the intervention by both 
countries. 

The Administration also is using 
the new U.S. aid to strengthen the 
position of the more moderate 
moujahedeen factions. Three of the 
seven rebel groups— led by Gul- 
_buddin Hekmatyar, Abdul Rasul 
Sayyaf and Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani— outraged Washington dur- 
ing the Persian Gulf action by 
backing Iraqi leader Saddam Hus- 
sein. 

Aid to the three rebel groups— 
the most militant Muslim factions 
of the moujahedeen— has now been 
officially cut off by the United 
States. 

But some in Congress complain 
that arms continue to flow to the 
hard-line factions because of lax 
U.S. controls on the final destina- 
tion of military equipment sent to 
the rebels through Pakistan. 

Rep. Don Ritter (R-Pa.), a long- 
time supporter of the Afghan resis- 
tance, said that, despite the cutoff 
of aid to the extremist moujahedeen 
factions, some officials within Pa- 
kistan's intelligence service are 
diverting U.S. -supplied weapons to 
them. Ritter said that he and 
others have complained lo the CIA 
about the diversions and that he is 
prepared to support a total ban on 
aid to the insurgents if the agency 
does not find a way to more 
effectively channel the weapons. 
"If we can't get more of this aid 

to people who support our ideals 
and values and are not interested 
in some massive pan -Islamic jihofL 
[holy war) throughout the region, 
then we'll have to reconsider the 
whole policy." Ritter said m an 
interview. 

But U.S. officials said the new 
weapons and financial aid are not 
expected to dramatically affect the 
course of the Afghan conflict. "We 
don't expect 'our' guys to win." said 
the official. 
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Politics to the fore? 

from Mushahid Hussain Islamabad 



Two years after the departure of Soviet 
troops trom Afghanistan and one year 
after their failure to take the city of 
Jalalabad in a major land offensive, the 
Afghan Mujahedin have managed to score 
their biggest military victory over the 
Kabul regime. 

Khost. a town of SO.CXX) in eastern 
Afghanistan, just 20 miles from the Paki- 
stan border, was a major military gamson 
and airbase which had become hotly con- 
tested between the two sides in the long- 
simmenng civil war. Prodded by Paki- 
stan, and aware of the urgency of some 
sort of military success for their credibil- 
ity as a visible fighting force to be main- 
tained, the Mujahedin launched a con- 
cened onslaught which succeeded in cap- 
tunng Khost on 3 1 .March. 

While the fall of Khost is cenainly not 
as significant as. say, the fail of Jalalabad 
would have been, it does send signals 
bound to encourage the Mujahedin and 
their Pakistani backers as well as put 
some pressure on both the Soviet Union 
and the Amencans to settle the Afghan 
issue politically. Basically, Khost con- 
veys the message that the Mujahedin can- 
not be wntten off and, for all its efforts at 
political and military consolidation, the 
Kabul government remains vulnerable. 

Three separate developments are point- 
ers to the fact that, notwithstanding the 
military victory at Khost, countries which 
have a stake in the Afghan issue would like 
to use that military victory to promote 
senous political talks aimed at exploring 
avenues for a political setilemenL 

First, in its 3 April meeting in 
Islamabad, the high-powered Afghan 
Bureau of the government of Pakistan 
tackled the issue of what po li cy Pakistan 

should pursue in the wake of Khost The 
Afghan Bureau, which had last met in 
November' 1 990, is the highest advisory 
body on Afghanistan as it includes all 
components of the Pakistani power struc- 
ture: president, prime minister, chief of 
army staff and intelligence heads. 

The meeting decided that Pakistan 
would open a dialogue with the USSR 
aimed at seeking a modus vivendi. The 
Soviets have been agreeable to such a 
bilateral dialogue, which is expected to 
begin soon. Earlier, in February, a Soviet 
special envoy had met leaders of the Af- 
ghan Mujahedin in Peshawar. 

Second, the United States is pushing^ 
Pakistan to take a political initiative oni 
Afghanistan, urging at the same time that 
Washington no longer supports a military 
option and would prefer a broad-based, 
"moderate" government in Kabul that is 
not under the influence of "Islamic fun- 
damentalists" like Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. 
The Amencans arc insisting that Pakistan 
take the initiative since, in their view, the 



other panies' "hands are full" on account 
of the Gulf situation. The US has also 
hinted to Pakistan that its S200m annual 
military grant to the Mujahedin may no 
longer be available dunng Fiscal Year 
1992. which begins on 1 October. 

Finally, the rapprochement between Iran 
and Saudi Arabia means that Afghanistan 
is no longer an arena of their violent and 
bitter sectarian and ideological conflict 
This had penetrated Afghan politics for 
the last four years or so. Significantly, 
neither Iran nor Saudi Arabia "hailed" the 
liberation of Khost, a signal that they are 
both keen for a political settlement 



National Islamic Front of' 
Afghanistan captured 306 Kabul men 
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From Rahimullah Yusutzai 

PESHAWAR— Three .\fghan army 
brigadiers are among the 306 
prisoners of war captured by Pir 
Saiyed Ahmad Gailani's National 
Islamic Front of Afghanistan 
(NIFA) in the Khost battle who 
have now been shifted to Pe- 
shawar. They are being held in a 
NIFA facility at Shagai. 




U.S. Hopes Moscow Will 
Also Cut Back Afghan Aid 



By DOYLE McMANUS 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

WASHINGTON-The Bush Ad- 
ministration's proposal to end CIA 
aid to the Afghan guerrillas is 
intended partly to encourage the 
Soviet Union to reduce its support 
for the Marxist government in 
Kabul and could be reversed if the 
Soviets do not respond, U.S. offi- 
cials said Sunday. 

In its secret budget for covert 
operations submitted to Congress 
earlier this year, the CIA requested 
no further funding for the guerril- 
las, a proposal that would end 11 
years of officially covert support 

The proposal was the subject of 
debate within the Administration, 
officials said, and could touch off a 
public controversy in Congress 
over whether the time has come to 
cut U.S. funding for the rebels, or 
mouiahedeen. 

In additidn to pressuring the 
Soviets, the move reflects growing 
U.S. disenchajitment with the reb- 
els, who have rebuffed several 
American proposals for a negotiat- 
ed solution to the war. 

The CIA has provided more than 
$2 billion worth of weapons, train- 
ing and money to the rebel* sirxre 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghani- 
stan in late 1979 to prop up a 
pro -Moscow regime. 

The Kremlin eventually »em 
more than 110.000 troops, plus 
armored vehicles and ainraft to 
fight alongside the Kabul govern- 
ment forces, while the United 
States and other countries support- 
ed the guerrillas based in Pakwun. 

But since Soviet President Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev withdrew hm 
troops in 1989, both Waahington 
and Moscow have attempted to 
push their allies toWard a compro- 
mise, without success. 

"They can't deliver their Af- 
ghans, and we can't deliver ours," 
one official said recently. 

The Administration appears to 
hope that both sides can be pushed 
toward a compromise if their fund- 
ing dries up. 



"We would like to see the Soviet 
.<!upport cut off," a senior official 
said. "If that doesn't happen, the 
CIA is prepared to reprogram"— 
Washington terminology for shift- 
ing money from one program to 
another. 

Officials have charged that the 
Soviet Union continues to supply 
the Afghan regime with more than 
S3 billion in economic and military 
aid each year. 

President Bush, asked about the 
cutoff proposal Sunday, said 
only that U.S. aid to the rebels 
continues. "We are still doing what 
wo arc doing, but I'd like to see the 
situation evolve so we didn't have 
to do that." he told reporters. 

The proposed aid cutoff was first 
reported m Sunday's New York 
Times. 

The propo.sal to end Afghan aid 
"was driven more by CIA budget 
requirements" than by diplomatic 
sirjtrgy. one official said — indicat- 
ing that the agency has begun to 
view the rebels as drawing money 
that might be better .spent on other 
covert programs. 

Hut U.S. officials nevertheless 
hope to u.se the move to induce 
Soviet leaders to follow suit, offi- 
cials said. 

Last year, the Administration 
al.so left the Afghan guerrillas out 
of Its covert-action budget propos- 
al and pursued formal talks with 
the Soviets on a joint cutoff in aid. 
Those negotiations deadlocked be- 
cause the Soviets insisted that 
Saudi Arabia and Pakistan also 
Slop their aid to the rebels. 

U.S. officials have expressed 
growing impatience with the rebels 
for several years. Among other 
problems, three of the seven rebel 
factions are led by Muslim funda- 
mentalists who publicly supported 
Iraq during the Persian Gulf War. 
The CIA and Saudi Arabia have 
withdrawn their support from two 
of the three commanders. 

U.S. officials have also charged 
that some rebel groups have en- 
gaged in drug trafficking. 



NIFA sources said more Kabul 
regime soldiers and miiiLiamen 
captured by their Mujahideen in 
Kltost would be transferred to Pe- 
shawar in the ne.vt few days. .A. de- 
cision to set them free may be 
taken in the near future. 

Those already m Peshawar m- 
dude 20 officers and 286 soldiers. 
All of them stirrendered to Sattar 
Khan Kochi, brother of NIFA com- 
mander Sher Khan Kochi. 

Those surrendering included 
Brig. Abdul Halim commanding 
the Garde Khas force in Khost. 
Brig. Atta Mohammad, who was 
heading the KHAD force and be- 
longed to Ghazni province, alsc 
surrendered. The third surrender- 
ing Brigadier was Abdur Rahmar 
from Kabul province, who too wa^ 
attached to Garde Khas. 

The POWs related how they 
faced severe shortages of ammu- 
nition and other essentials dunng 
the Khost battle. They said their 
weapons were rendered u.selos.' 
due to lack of ammunition su[ 
pUes. Many of them said they ft. 
relieved on being caught since th- 
long war had e.xhausted their en 
ergies. "We can at least hope fo; 
sur.ival after becoming a POW. 
reinarked one sol dien 

The News 
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Most important in the long ru 
however, officials have said tl 
Afghan war has changed from 
U.S. -Soviet struggle to a civil w, 
among several factions— and tl 
U.S. interest in aiding some 
those factions is no longer clear. 

Officials noted that Congre: 
could still recommend that the a 
be continued. Last week, ti 
House Intelligence Committe 
which includes several ferver 
supporters of the Afghan rebel 
voted to put the guerrillas back ; 
the budget, which covers the fisc, 
year that begins Oct. 1. 
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Afghanistan's deciding battle 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT NEAR GARDEZ 

DEEP in the mountains south of Kabul 
the mujaheddin guerrillas are prepar- 
ing to attack the city of Gardez, which, like 
every other place of any size in Afghanistan, 
is held by the government. But President 
Najibullah, who was born there, is deter- 
mined that the mujaheddin will fail. He is 
putting everything into defending Gardez, 
including, it is said, Soviet advisers. 

The mujaheddin desperately need a vic- 
tory at Gardez to prove to their foreign pay- 
masters—Pakistan, America and Saudi Ara- 
bia—that they are still worth supportmg. 
Their record of opposition to Mr Najibullah 
since the Soviet army left Afghanistan in 
February 1989 is unimpressive. Deeply di- 
vided, they have proved unable to drive the 
Afghan army out of any place of strategic 
importance, starting with their disastrous 
attack on Jalalabad in spring 1989. 

Their few successes have been limited to 
the capture of secondary towns such as 
Khost, which was taken in April. In some 
parts of the country mujaheddin groups 
have stopped fighting and entered pacts 
with the Kabul government under which 
they get cash, arms and local autonomy in 
exchange for an undertaking to keep the 
peace. This dismal performance has made 
the mujaheddin's sponsors question 
whether they are getting value for money. 

Some, including America, have decided 
that they are not. Toppling Mr Najibullah 
has anyway been less important to America 
as its rivalry with the Soviet Union has 
eased and other issues (such as the Gulf war) 
have seized its attention. Even before Iraq 
invaded Kuwait, America was considering 
a negotiated Afghan settlement. The back- 
ing some fundamentalist mujaheddin gave 
to Saddam Hussein helped to turn the 
Americans and Saudis against them. 

American aid to the mujaheddin is be- 
ing trimmed: President Bush has requested 
no money fbr them for the fiscal year begin- 
ning next October. The Gulf war has made 
the Saudis poorer, and less generous. Pri- 
vate donations are still coming in, but the 
mujaheddin are hard up. Sacked employees 
of the mujaheddin "government" in Paki- 
stan are looking for jobs with western aid 
agencies. On the streets of Peshawar there 
are fewer Toyota Land Cruisers and 
Mitsubishi Shogun jeeps— the vehicles of 

choice fbr Afghan politicians. 

More important still is the change in the 
attitude of Pakistan, whose Inter-Services 
Intelligence directorate (isi) has provided 
logistical help to the mujaheddin fbr much 
of the 13-year war. In April the prime minis- 
ter, Nawaz Sharif, won the approval of the 
isi and the army fbr a political settlement, 
and sent a senior diplomat, Riaz Moham- 
med Khan, to Moscow. This was the first se- 
rious dialogue between the Soviet Union 
and Pakistan on Afghanistan since the Ge- 
neva accords of April 1988, which led to the 
Soviet withdrawal. 

These promising moves encouraged the 



UN secretary-general, Javier Perez de 
Cuellar, to announce a peace plan. The de- 
tails are vague, but it is said to be based 
upon a ceasefire, the fbrmation of a broad- 
based interim government, and the holding 
of elections in which all parties, including 
Mr NajibuUah's Homeland (ex-Commu- 
nist) Party, will take part. 

The plan has been welcomed by the Ka- 
bul government, which offered a ceasefire to 
help it along. The UN proposals have also 
received the approval of Pakistan, America 
and some moderate mujaheddin groups. 
But it has been rejected by most of the 
mujaheddin, including Commander 
Ahmad Shah Masoud's Jamiat-e-Islami. 
Asked why, a Jamiat spokesman replies: 
"Because Najibullah will fall this year to an 
offensive that we have been preparing fbr 
the past two years." 

That offensive, like its predecessors, has 
so far achieved little, other than the capture 
of tiny Khost. Last month, to p>eals of joy 
from the mujaheddin. Commander 
Masoud took another little town, Khwaja 
Ghar, on the Soviet frontier. But govern- 
ment air strikes forced him to make a "tacti- 
cal withdrawal". Gardez, the capital of 
Paktia province, is a tougher nut. Sprawling 
across a mountain plain 100km (62 miles) 
south of Kabul, Gardez has been reinforced 
from Herat and Kandahar. The garrison is 
said to be 12,000 strong. Around the town 
are low hills full of tanks and artillery, earth- 
works, barbed wire and minefields. 

Beyond these hills the mountain tops 
are held by half-a-dozen mujaheddin 




groups under the command of Jalaludin 
Haqani, a guerrilla veteran. Government 
soldiers captured by the guerrillas are dig- 
ging bunkers in the wooded valleys leading 
to the plain. Armoured vehicles taken from 
Khost are being positioned to shell the city, 
the airport and the main highway from Ka- 
bul. The guerrillas' impressive-sounding 
Fifth Jihadi Armoured Regiment (two bat- 
tered Soviet T-62 tanks and a few jeeps) 
guards the road firom Khost. 

"God willing, we will move in the next 
few weeks," says Mr Haqani, who claims he 
won't stop fighting until his tanks roll into 
Kabul. First, though, he needs more men 
and equipment. "We have only four Sting- 
ers," said one guerrilla commander, refer- 
ring to the American-built anti-aircraft mis- 
sile. "When they bombed us two days ago 
we could only watch. We need the missiles 
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for when the attack begins." No Stingers 
have been delivered to the mujaheddin 
since just before the Soviet pull-out. 

The government in Kabul, in contrast, is 
still receiving $200m-300m a month from 
the Soviet Union, according to American 
estimates. This figure could be "squishy", as 
one western source in Pakistan describes it; 
much of the assistance is in the form of cast- 
off weapons from East European states. No 
matter. The government has air power, and 
says confidently that it has enough weapons 
to fight for another two vears. 
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Cmdr. Jalaluddin Haqqani 
played the leading role in 
liberation of Khost. 



Dispute between ' 
Afghan groups on 
distribution of arms 

KHOST— A dispute is reported to 

have been arisen between two 
Afghan Mujahideen groups over 
distribution quota of Kabul Gov- 
ernments weapons seized with 
the fall of Khost last week. 

The rival groups are believed 
to be headed by Engineer Gul- 
baddin Hikiaatyar and Jalaluddin 
Haqqani. .Afghan rebel sources 
say the Hikmatyar group seized 
most of the weapons including 
tanks and helicopters from an im- 
portant government installation 
near Khost. 

Commander Haqqani' s men 
who control the administration of 
ihe city are said to have com- 
plained that they and other rebel 
groups are not being given the 
due share. 

The two leaders recently met 
to resolve the issue and further 
efforts are underway to root out 
such differences among the Mu- 
jahideen. 

The News 
n.d. 



D. Shah Khan argues that it is time to have a realistic Afghan pohcy 




Although It is not a norm, but something to be hoped for that 
this time the change in the top slot of the foreign office will be 
accompanied by a change in the official Afghan policy. It has 
outlived its utility, if it had any at all, and with its architect long 
since dead and the person who implemented it, now on his way out, 
there should be no difficulty In renovating it to suit the changed 
circumstances. Continuing to cling to the wreckage of a policy, which 
even in its most lucid moments was flawed by grave errors of judge- 
ment, will only compound the original mistake. 

The most important ponderable that calls for an immediate overhaul 
in the policy or whatever it can be termed, is that the Afghan question 
has undergone a qualitative change and it has ceased to have any nugor 
strategic significance for Pakistan. With the puilout of the Soviet troops, 
Islamabad's only raison d'etre for becoming an accessory after the 
problem has become redundant. Whatever is left of the issue is now an 
internal matter of the Afghan people, within or without the country. 
Other states which believe that they still have a role to play, do so at the 
cost of unnecessarily interfering in Afghan affairs. 
Pakistan's only concern now is the presence of three 
million hapless Afghan refugees on its soil ahd thou- 
sands of heavily armed resistance fighters. The first 
has a humane aspect, the other, one of security. 

Given such a limited field to manoeuvre, it is diffi- 
cult to see any rational reason for Islamabad to not 
only maintain a full fledged policy on the Afghan ques- 
tion but also to treat it like the touchstone for its 
overall worldview. One possible excuse could be that 
in keeping with our bureaucratic traditions the offi- 
cials are loath to make any amendments Uial would 
entail an immense amount of paperwork. Probably 
they find it easier to drag it along as unnecessary bag- 
gage, not knowing how to dump it or till wear and tear 
takes care of it. Otherwise this fanatical pursuit of a 
policy that was difficult to implement at most times, 
makes little sense. 

Moreover it also needs to be realised that the 
American nvestors in the Afghan question have since 
lost interest in it and withc^awn. They extracted as 
much vicarious political pleasure from it as they could 
by doing unto the Soviets what they did unto them in 
Vietnam, with no loss of life and limb. It was one of 
the nicest arrangements possible in recent times. If 
there is any one who believed that the Americans were helping to re- 
store the "Islamic" character should fmd no difficulty in believing in 
fairies. Whatever was happening was merely a confluence of two inter- 
ests. The subsequent detente between the two superpowers in Europe 
sealed the fate of the Afghans at a time when their situation was even 
more critical than what it was few. years earlier. The result is that mili- 
tary aid has been reduced to almost a trickle, while humanitarian assis- 
tance is gradually being cut off. The many private funded foreign aid 
organisations which at one time proliferated like mushrooms and had a 
field day doing their little acts of "goodness" have pulled out their tents 
and departed. Even the Commissionerate for Afghan Refugees has start- 
ed shedding its staff, along with the various UN agencies which too are 
preparing to move to new watering places. In fact, the Afghan question 
which had become a ba2ar for one of the biggest gathering of 
Journalists, photographers, bleeding hearts, clandestine operators and 
just adventurers has all but completely shut down. 

It is doubtful whether the question means much to tlie Americans 
any more. There was a time wjien the US Aipbassador probably leapt 



An Afghan 



without 

the 
cobwebs 



policies, the issue would remain active for a life time. It lasted for the 
most part of a decade, but by then it had already started showing signs 
of fatigue. Prime Minister Muhammad Khan Junejo's decision to sign 
the Geneva Accords was an act of political sagacity, as he realised only 
too well that the trick was coming to an end. His subsequent dismissal 
led to an immediate reinstatement of the Afghan policy back to its po- 
sition of eminence without realising that its somewhat limited progress 
had already been halted by the Soviet withdrawal 

It was the effort to not only restore the earlier gains of the Mu- 
jahideen but to launch them on the final march to Kabul that led to a se- 
ries of grave follies and left in ruins whatever hope there was of their 
ultimate victory. Fbr some inexplicable reasons the Pakistani hands that 
were putting together a winning strategy believed in a victory of arms, 
and a political settlement thus found little favour. Even at the most crit- 
ical hour when risk needed high insurance cover it was decided to go 
for a field option. Probably somewhere in the back of their minds was 
a hazy idea that a stunning Miyahideen victory in Afghanistan over the 
forces of red evil through Pakistani help would wash 
away the stigma of a defeat suffered seventeen years 
earlier in East Pakistan. There was need to rewrite a 
few chapters of history. The Americans managed 
something of this nature recently through their suc- 
cess in Gulf which was seen as exorcising the ghost of 
Vietnam. 

Much that happened later in the blood sodden de- 
fences of Jalalabad and other killing fields of 
Afghanistan as a part of the last victory waltz diluted 
the chances of an early Miyahideen triumph. The re- 
sistance already divided organisationaliy and vertical- 
ly, was confmed to squabbling among its groups ana 
at times fighting each other with greater zeal than 
what it had shown in dealing with the Kabul forces. 
Even the Pakistani and western media which had ren- 
dered yeomen service in assuring at least a subliminal 
success for the Miyahideen by carrying graphic re- 
ports of their heroic exploits, now has little to say 

The initiative for a final settlement which would 
follow much along the original formulation of ensur- 
ing a dignified and secure return of the Afghans to 
their homes, no longer rests with Islamabad. There is 
not much left in Pakistani hands to maintain a dia- 
logue with the other n^jor constituent from a position 
of strength. With the Americans having abrogated ail responsibility and 
interest in the question, and opened direct talks with the Soviets along 
a different track altogether; the chances of Pakistan being able to muster 
sufficient credentials to talk as an aggrieved party seem even more re- 
mote. Our claim lies in the fact that three million refugees live in Pak- 
istan. But this should, by force of crude logic, put us in a weaker 
position than before, as there is not much that can be done to force the 
other side to accept the refugees at our terms. 

The saddest aspect of our Afghan policy is that its operators, who 
were no amateurs in the field of diplomacy, failed to identify the exact 
moment when it started becoming counterproductive. One can under- 
stand the compulsions which forced the militarymen to voluntarily be- 
come the sentinels in the northern marches for the "free world." 
General Ziaul Haq is even on record as describing Pakistan as a "buffer" 
and a "frontline state" — phrases which carry a bizarre twist. But what 
is difficult to comprehend is that people who were deeply seeped in 
strategy and planning and other military affairs should conunit such 
m^or blooniers. Tlie politician Jun^o by his action had already siiown 



.QpujH)f'<V» t^d,,^}t.afyi,^eady in late night, every timejhehearc^ihfevf that t^e^imft had cope to distant- ourselves, from the-Afghan question, 
/jwort IftfgjnBniSmfcNoiy.tJaa same woiriBtoiaay Westem-diplom^ iwiUiyi His assessment ofithe^situatioo was not wrong- as later.events vindicated 
/ imean no more than another) sma^, state with a problem, tucked away .his signing of the Geneva Accords, 



some where in the Hindukush range. With Iraq and the Gulf claiming 
centreplace, Afghanistan has receded even further into the background. 
It would need something like a major political stunt to revive the flag- 
ging interest of the backers. 



( It was only when there was a restoration of those powers who fer- 
vently believed that the Afghan question could yet be settled according 
to their prescription with the accompanying beneficial fallout, that 

o things went wrong. Although much can be said in favour of our Islamic 

Probably the Afghan question lauded where it is due to the inability and humanitarian reasons to extend full support to the Afghan people, 
our own "experts" to realise that there is a limit to which an idea can be but it should have been tempered by a realisation of the limits of our 
worked, before it dies. At the time when it was picked up as the best own actual potential as different from what is imagined. This was not 
thing that could happen to military rulers who were facing a severe there with the result that we are now left to pick up the debris of an 
credibility problem abroad, it seemed that given the longevity of Soviet American adventure without any help. 

Frontier Post ? 
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'Fighting Season' Returns 
to Afghans' Forgotten War 



By MARK FINEMAN ~ 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL. Afghanistan-Beside 
black banners bearing Koranic 
prayers, memorial photographs 
and a shrine of red tulips, the 
students and teachers of Kabul 
University gathered outside the 
School of Agriculture to mourn 
their dead -the latest casualties in 
one of the world's bloodiest wars, a 
conflict that has claimed more than 
1 million lives in a dozen years. 

The latest campus casualties oc- 
curred Saturday, when a U S - 
bought rocket slammed mto the 
sidewalk beside the. American- 
built agricultural school. The stu- 
dents were on break at the time 
lounging in the spring sunshine 
and chatting in groups, when sud- 
denly the rocket whistled in, send- 
ing shrapnel ripping through four 
students and a young teacher who 
died on the spot. 

Dozens of rebel rockets rained 
on Kabul that day. They were a 
bloody, painful reminder that the 
relative peace of the Afghan win- 
ter again is giving way to another 
season of war. the spring that 
Afghans now know only as the 
"fighting seasdh." 

But the rebels' weekend rocket 
barrage at Kabul-deliberately 
timed for Saturday's 13th anniver- 
sary of the Marxist revolution that 
ushered in Afghanistan's decade of 
darkness-went all but unnoticed 
in a world now preoccupied with 
other crises and wars. 

And the scene that unfolded this 
week at Kabul University, a cam- 
pus built and paid for by the United 
SUtes 26 years ago, was a reminder 
of how Afghanistan has become 
the world's forgotten war. It is a 
conflict that the Americans and 
Soviets continue to fight by proxy 
but wish would go away. 

"Afghanistan doesn't bother the 
world anymore," Dr. Khairulah 
Dawalty, an aging Kabul Universi- 
ty agriculture professor, declared ' 
Tuesday as he sat with a group of 
teachers, students and two U.S. 
journalists. 

"It's just part of the culture of 
the world now, this war." said the 
professor, who holds graduate de- 
grees from the universities of Wy- 
oming and Tennessee. "Who is 
going to take care of the Afghan 
people from now on? This is a dark 
spot in the world, and there is no 
flashlight to see what's going on 
inside." 

It has been more than two years 
since the Soviets pulled their 
115.000 occupation troops out of 
Afghanistan, an invasion force that 
so enraged the United States a 
decade ago that Washington or- 
dered a boycott of the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics and launched a massive,'!? 
covert arms supply to the mouja- 
hedeen rebels. 



But since the troop pullout, Mos- 
cow and Washington have contin- 
ued to rearm their allies. Despite 
several rounds of talks to achieve 
"negative symmetry," a simulta- 
neous cessation of arms supplies to 
both sides, neither the Soviets nor 
the Americans have managed to 
reach such an agreement 

Soviet leaders, facing increasing 
ethnic strife in their heavily Islam- 
ic southern republics, have been 
reluctant to withdraw support 
from the secular. pro-Moscow gov- 
ernment of President Najibullah. 

And Washington has been 
equally reluctant to stop backing a 
force responsible for the Red Ar- 
my's humbling defeat here. 
(Washington's support for the 
moujahedeen has softened measur- 
ably amid the Afghan rebel lead- 
ers' increasingly anti- American 
fundamentalist stands, including 
their opposition to the U.S. role in 
the Persian Gulf.) 

Most analysts here and in 
neighboring Pakistan— a key 
U.S. ally that has harbored the 
rebels' military bases, provided 
haven to more than 3 million 
Afghan refugees and acted as a 
conduit for U.S. arms to the mouja- 
hedeen— have said that this year 
may well be the last for U.S. 
involvement in the Afghan con- 
flict. 

In the next few weeks, the U.S. 
Senate and House Intelligence 
committees will meet secretly to 
decide whether to release $125 
million more in covert arms aid to 
continue fimding the moujahedeen. 
Although the committees are likely 
to release the money, most ana- 
lysts believe that this will be the 
last of it 

"But each year, we hear, This is 
going to be the last fighting sea- 
son,' " said one diplomat in KabuL 
"And yet every spring, the killing 
continues. Each year the [Kabul] 
regime gains a litUe, the moujahed- 
een gain a little. And thousands 
more Afghans die. No wonder the 
Afghans think the world has for-" 
gotten them." 

Indeed, the battlefield this spring 
already is typical of this largely 
psychological seesaw war. Last 
month, the moujahedeen scored 
their biggest success since forcing 
the Soviets to withdraw, capturing 
Khost, a city near the Pakistan 
border, after an 18-day fight that 
saw the defection of thousands of 
government troops and the capture 
of thousands more. 

Last week, the regime retaliated. 
In just three days, it pounded 
the rebels out of key positions they 
held in the Logar Valley, just 40 
miles south of KabuL The regime 
recaptured dozens of square miles 
of strategic real estate controlled 
by the moujahedeen for years. 

Clearly, the regime staged the 
battle in Logar not only to expand 



Its security nng around the oelea- 
guered capital, which the rebels 
again say is their ultimate target 
during this fighting season, but 
also to recover major propaganda 
points lost in the fall of Khost. 

Farid Ahmad Mazdak, deputy 
chairman of Najibullah's ruling 
party and a key young strategist 
for the regime, conceded that the 
loss of Khost was a major psycho- 
logical defeat 

"All through the years of war, 
Khost was depicted as a very 
staunch stronghold of the govern- 
ment." he told a handful of West- 
ern journalists this week. Mazdak 
stressed that the regime has been 
"pulling itself back together" since 
the defeat, citing the Logar Valley 
battle as proof it remains strong. 

To underscore the point, the 
regime packed 36 Kabul -based di- 
plomats into a bus just hours after 
the Logar battle ended last Friday 
to show off the huge rebel arms 
caches it seized and its ability to 
traverse a key supply road from 
Kabul to other cities now under 
rebel rocket attack. 

The regime this week has taken 
several Western journalists on 
the same tour, which included a 
long briefing by Gen. Mohammed 
Nabi Azimi, the deputy defense 
minister, a top adviser to Najibul- 
lah and commander of the Kabul 
garrison. 

Unlike Mazdak, who cited gov- 
ernment defections as partially re- 
sponsible for the loss of Khost 
Azimi blamed it on Pakistani mili- 
tary involvement He said the bat- 
tle to recover Logar was a deliber- 
■ate message to show "our morale is 
still very good." 

"This is their [the rebels') first 
lesson," the burly general said in a 
near whisper. "We have other 
lessons planned for them. But I 
hope they have learned it in this 
battlefield and will now be ready to 
sit and talk." 

But most experts on the Afghan 
conflict believe that such negotia- 
tions are unlikely in the near 
future, the general said, adding, "If 
you want to know the plan of the 
opposition, yes, it is another hot 
summer— to continue these attacks 
and firing their rockets." 

But it was the destruction of 12" 
years of war, and not just a three- 
day firefight that was most strik- 
ing in the recently retaken Logar 
Valley. There, for mile after mile, 
were remains of mud villages, 
flattened and abandoned during 
Soviet bombing nms of years past 
Like prehistoric ruins, the broken 
houses and village walls appeared 
as long-forgotten tombstones ail^ 
along the main road, which it3€tf 
was deeply pitted and barely pass^ 
able from years of rebel rocket and 
land-mine attacks. 

Most of the refugees from those 
villages now live in Kabul, and, for 
the more than 1 million residents of 
the Afghan capital, a city where 
the pxjpulation was just a few 
hundred thousand before the war, 
the prospect of yet another fight-/ 
ing season is as damaging as the 
rocket that hit the university las/j 
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weekend. 

Bread and cooking oil are in 
stock in most Kabul shops, unlike 
in previous years. But no one can 
afford them. Annual inflation of 
100% or more has put most goods 
out of reach of the already impov- 
erished population. The distnbu- 
tion of government rations of bread 
to the poor trigger daily food riots; 
only the wealthiest can afford a 
few slices of meat each week. 

Anc everywhere, there are leg- 
less men hobbling on crutches, part 
of the giant war-amputee popula- 
tion. 

Sorte of the starkest images 
were at Kabul University, where 
an agriculture student named 
Hamid took two American journal- 
ists cn an impromptu tour of the 

spot where the rocket hit last 
Saturday. 

Hamid is 20 years old. More than 
half of his life has been consumed 
with war and a fear so deep that 
not once since he was bom has he 
left Kabul, even to visit the sub- 
urbs. 

"Before the revolution. I re- 
member some things." he said in 
halting English. "I was about 8 
years old. We didn't need this 
revolution. It was a good condition 
for us before revolution. But since 
the revolution started, we have no 
life any more." 

In an effort to win back his 
people's support. Najibullah has 
continued a policy of perestroika- 
hke reform, abandoning the com- 
munist ideology behind the revolu- 
tion that brought to power his 
ruling People's Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan. He has changed 
the name of the party to Watan, or 
homeland, and renamed the Polit- 
buro the Executive Board— "just 
like an American corporation." said 
one regime spokesman with a 
smile. 

But most analysts say Najibul- 
lah's hold on power remains su- 
preme. And for young men like 
Hamid, the realities of life remain 
bitter. 

"Everything in life is a toil for 
us." he said. "I only feel this war. 
Nothing else. And when I finish 
school, there is nothing." 

Just then, Hamid was interrupt- 
ed. A former student visiting his 
old campus that day, chanced upon 
the rocket shell, still embedded in 
the sidewalk. He paused and stared 
down at it leaning heavily on his 
metal crutches. 

"He was walking to the bazaar, _ 
and a rocket came and cut his leg," - 
Hamid explained, as the young 
amputee stared at the hole, as if he 
were looking at his past, his pres- 
ent and his future all at once. "It 
happened to him three years ago. 

"This man is Faiz Mohammed,": 

Hamid added. "He was a student ^n 
the Pharmacy School. He coii|di>'t 
finish his studies because hnr leg 
was cut Now he is jobless* fie 
wanted to be a good pharmacik, 
but because of this war, he cocHdi^'t 
continue Now, for him, there |is 
nothing." lOS ANGELES TIMES 
MAY3, 19M — ^— 



.\fghan Chief Sees Disaster 
if U.S. Further Aids Rebels 



"By MARK FINEMAN 

' IMES ST \FF A KlTtR 

KABUL. Afghanistan — Wearing 
■.he gray leisure suit and smile of a 
suburban politician. Afghanistan's 
President Najibullah warned Fri- 
day of "catastrophic consequenc- 
es" for his nation if the U.S. 
Congress continues arming and 
funding the moujahedeen resis- 
tance m a vole scheduled for later 
this month. 

Asserting that the current spring 
"fighting season" has already 
caused unprecedented death and 
destruction, the Afghan strongman 
appealed for a new era in U.S. -Af- 
ghan relations, including economic 
and technical assistance to help 
rebuild his ravaged nation. Twelve 
years of civil war have left more 
than 1 million Afghans dead, 4 
million others as refugees in neigh- 
boring Pakistan and Iran, and 
much of the land a bombed-out 
ruin. 

But, during a wide-ranging m- 
terview in his wood-paneled Kabul 
office, Najibullah made it clear thai 
his Soviet allies have pledged to 
continue, and actually increase, 
their military and economic aid to 
his regime. He also backed away 
from earlier offers to resign as a 
step toward a political solution to 
one of the world's most prolonged 
conflicts. 

Throughout the interview, 
though, Najibullah, a former head 
of Afghanistan's dreaded. Soviet- 
trained secret police, tried to cast 
himself as a born -again democrat 
who has learned from the brutality 
and mistakes of his past. His care- 
fully chosen words were not those 
of a dictator presiding over a nation 
at war, but of a candidate eager to 
stand for election on the platform 
of peace. Nicknamed "The Ox" by 
many outsiders, the burly presi- 
dent spoke in the manner of a 
politician walking a tightrooe be- 
tween coercion and contntion-a 
balancing act that has succeeded in 
placing Najibullah among the 
world's most durable strongmen. 

In the five years smce he came 
to power in Kabul, Najibullah not 
only presided over the withdrawal 
of the 110,000 Soviet troops in 
Afghanisun but, in the past year 
has abandoned the founding prin- 
ciples of his once-Communist Peo- 
ple's Democratic Party of Afghani- 
stan. 

He has freed the Afghan econo- 
my, turning to a free- market ap- 
proach. He has backed away from 
the party's former secular stand 
against fundamentalist Islam, and 
he has continually portrayed his 
ruling party, recently renamed the 
Homeland Party, as a force for 
peace that rejects a military solu- 
tion to the civil conflict. 



gering, wild-eyed fundamentalists 
who prefer war to democracy. On 
Friday, Lhe Afghan leader stressed 
again and again that he now 
r. lames Pakistan and its fundamen- 
•.aiist -dominated intelligence 
igency far more than the United 
Slates for '.he continuing conflict. 

"If Naiii)> regime is replaced, 
what kind of regime is going to 
replace it"" Najibullah asked, re- 
ferring to himself as he often does 
in the third person. "Will we be a 
regime of cruelty and atrocitv. 
which takes life from the people, or 
will It be a regime which gives life 
to the peoplel* 

"Shall we give a chance to 
democracy:" Shall we give a chance 
to human rights:" Or shall we 
defend terrorism, homicide and 
killings:'" 

It was in that context that Naji- 
bullah appealed for the United 
States to end its decade of covert 
military and economic aid to the 
moujahedeen — an arms pipeline 
through Pakistan that funneled 
billions of dollars in weapons to the 
guerrillas and helped cause the 
Soviet invasion force to withdraw 
more than two years ago. 

He asserted that last months 
guerrilla capture of Khost. a city 
near the Pakistan border, rather 
than being a vindication of U.S. aid 
to the moujahedeen, only escalated 
the bloodshed. 

"In response to Khost, we dealt a 
heavy blow on one of the strategic 
.spots that was in the hands of 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar," Najibullah 
added, referring to the govern- 
ment's assault on key bases of the 
most radical fundamentalist among 
the seven rebel leaders in the 
Logar Valley south of Kabul. 

"Once again, the reality of war 
brings nothing but death and loss. 
Only one result is left— peace for 
the people, peace for the country." 

Najibullah himself is widely be- 
lieved to have committed many of 
the very atrocities he now attrib- 
utes to his enemies, and his air 
force has been responsible for 
large-scale, continuing bombard- 
ments that have killed tens of 
thousands of civilians. 

A ruthless leader who ordered 
thousands of Afghans imprisoned, 
tortured or executed while serving 
as internal security chief and later 
as president during the Soviet 
occupation, Najibullah clearly has 
employed an iron fist as often as he 
has the rhetoric of reform to sur- 
vive continumg threats of coup 
plots against his government, as- 
sassination attempts against his 
person and even a mutiny m his air 
force last year that included bomb- 
ing raids that missed his office by a 
scant 20 feet. 



that the fall of Khost has embold- 
ened the president's enemies inside 
the ruling party and the army. 

"If another city falls, forget it," 
one veteran diplomat said. "Not 
only is Najibullah in danger then, 
but I'll be afraid for my own safety 
on the streets here." 

Just two months ago. Najibullah 
reportedly jailed scores of military 
officers and politicians to avert a 
coup, and although his personal 
security force— a unit he trusts 
only his brother to command— has 
relaxed some protective measures 
since last year, all visitors are still 
required to pass through a metal 
detector before entering his office. 

For his key supporters within 
the party, neither NajibuUah's rep- 
utation for past brutality nor his 
recent failure on the battlefield 
have diminished their preference 
for him over any other alternative. 

"Why should Najibullah not be 
there, because he was head of 
Khad [the Afghan secret police) 
and has killed a number of people?" 
asked Farid Ahmed Mazdak, the 
34 -year-old deputy chairman of 
the ruling party. "Who has not 
killed any in this war?" 

Referring to fundamentalist reb- 
el leader Hekmatyar, Mazdak add- 
ed angrily: "He has killed more 
people than the number of hairs in 
his beard. Don't we have the right 
to say political settlement [can 
occur) only without this man?" 

Although Najibullah remains 
deeply feared and often disliked by 
many Afghans interviewed in pri- 
vate and on the streets of this 
capital city, most agree that they : 
prefer him to the fundamentalist i 
guerrillas, who have vowed to | 
establish an orthodox Islamic gov- i 
ernment in Kabul if they come to | 
power. 

One diplomatic analyst who has 
lived in Kabul for several 
years concluded that NajibuUah's 
secret of survival lies largely in his 
situation as not only the lesser of 
evils, but also as the only alterna- ' 
tive to a power vacuum that could 
make Afghanistan into another 
Lebanon. 

"He dances very well, but the 
question is. who else is there?" the j 
diplomat said. "He is not stupid. He ' 
expresses himself very well. But 
Soviet support is critical for his 
survival and it certainly has not 
wavered. If anything, the [Soviet) 
hard-liners seem to be even more 
supportive than ever. 

"And the bottom -line question 
is. just who would, or could, take 
over for Najibullah? Who is there 
who could run this crazy show? 
And that. I guesa, is the real source , 
of his survival." 

LAT 5/4 




Afghanistan President Najibullah 

Afghanistan 

■ Mark Fineman quoted Afghanistan Pres- 
ident Najibullah as saying his regime 
would give life to the people (Part A. Mav 
3-4). .May I ask. as of when? He recentiv 
killed 300 and wounded 700 in Assadabad 
with Soviet Scud missiles. He presently 
detains more than 1.000 political prisoners. 
As the U.S. State Department is aware. 
Najibullah has jailed a number of Afghans 
who were former employees of the U.S. 
embassy in Kabul. 

I and my extended family are part of 6 
million Afghans who fled his atrocities. We 
do not intend to return unless .Vajibuilah is 
out of power. We do not believe him to be a 
"born-again democrat." 

The Soviet hidden agenda has kept him 
in power m Kabul: unless there is a 
superpower agreement or if the U.S. re- 
verses Its current policy of diminished aid 
to the Afghan resistance, there will be no 
solution. We want peace and freedom and 
democratization like the rest of the worid. 
The Afghans will elect their own leader 
when ihey are free to do so. We will not 
accept a leader appointed by the Soviet 
Union or Pakistan. It will be a cardinal .sin 
and morally indefensible if the U.S. Con- 
gress cuts off aid to the resistance. 

Everyone is war tired, but ie' us not 
allow Najibullah to blackmail us into 
accepting his terms. 

SHAIR ALI MIKINYaR 
Garden Grove 

LO S ANGELES TIMES 
WEDNESDAY. MAY 15. 1991 



On average, the 1990 census found 
70 people per square mile in the 
United States, about the same as in 
Afghanistan or Tanzania. 

Asbury Park Press 5/8 



At the same time, Najibullah 
and his key aides launched a 
propaganda campaign aimed at dis- 
crediting the U.S.- and Pakistani- 
backed moujahedeen, especially in 
the eyes of the West, as war-mon- 



Despite NajibuUah's assertions 
that he is "more confident" 
than ever that his armed forces 
now are united behind him, citing 
the air force's participation in the 
recent Logar offensive as evidence, 
most diplomatic analysts here said 



One vital issue the world tends to forget Is that Afghanistan is not a forgot- 
ten Soviet agenda. It has remained a central issue in Soviet policy because 
of Soviet strategic and security concerns on its southern borders. With the 
Gulf crisis and the relatively low profile of the Mujahideen the Soviet position 
on Afghanistan has strengthened. The Gulf situation has created an added 

ITh T' A. '° '^'^ ' compromise with the White House with 

regard to Afghanistan. 

Sovmt Muslims Briaf, Vol.6, No.6. 190: 
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Afghan War 
Bleeds On 

Fighting Flares Anew 
As Peace Moves Wane 



By St«ve CoU 

*i«hinfU)n fmx Forugn Seme* 

K.ABUL. .^ghamstan— Beneath 
black mourning banners and sloping 
shade trees, a few dozen students 
and f3cuity members from Kabul 
University's agnculture depart- 
ment wept quietly at a crater in a 
campus sidewalk where a rebel 
rocket slammed to earth last week, 
killing proressor FaiTuddm Ismatl 
and four students. 

War deaths m the Afghan capital 

once drew impressive crowds 

Cold War propagandists trora the 
Soviet-backed government eager to 
display survivors' grief on televi- 
sion: angry civilians denouncing the 
U.S.-backed Afghan rebels: diplo- 
mats debating which side bore 
greater responsibility for the 
mounting death toll in a civil war 
that has claimed at least a million 
lives and created more than 5 mil- 
lion refugees since it erupted 13 
years ago. 

These days, war victims are 
buried in relative obscurity, al- 
though in no lesser numbers. "Ai- 
gahanistan doesn't bother the 
world." said Ismati's colleague, 
agronomy reacher Khairulah 
Dawalty. -It doesn t bother the 
United States. It doesn't bother the 
Russians. It doesn't bother the 

Chinese It's just a part of the 

culture of tte world, this war." 

Another mourner, agriculture 
dean Mohammed Zardan. added: 
"The (Soviet troops | were in our 
country, and it was a miracle to me 
that they withdrew. But now I pray 
and ask God for .mother 
miracle. ... We want an end to this 
damn war. ' 

That seems unlikely any time 
soon. Snow is melting m the high 
mountain passes of the Hindu Kush, 
and hardened combatants on both 
sides of the war are turning with 
'•Igor to their accustomed violent 
ntes ot spring. 

•Apparently unnerved by the re- 
cent fall of a military garrison at 
Khosi. near the Pakistani border, 
government forces have been rain- 
ing missiles and bombs on guernlla- 
held countryside around the capital. 
The rebels. T.eanwhile. nave 
stepped up attacks on a number ot 
widely separated provincial cen- 
ters—including Gardez, Kandahar 
and Herat — seemingly in hopes of 
parlaying the Khost offensive into 



the iinal victory over tne Moscow- 
installed Kabul government they 
have been denied since Soviet com- 
bat troops left the country more 
'han two vears ago. 

■War bezets war. and I :hmk 
'•ve re going to have a hot summer. ' 
iaid a United Nations' otticial 
wnose superiors recently ordered 
all humanitanan workers out of the 
long quiescent southern city ot Kan- 
dahar because ot recent heavv 
lighting. "Things have heated up 
since Khost. " 

[n a pristine river valley of Logar 
Province. 40 miles south ot Kabul. 

Afghan army officers proudly dis- 
play tor reporters the collapsed 
shell of a hospital they say rebels 
used as a base to attack the capital 
until government air and ground 
forces blasted them out late last 
month. Egyptian-made long-range 
rockets. Chinese small-arms ammu- 
nition. Soviet tank shells, unexplod- 
ed land mines, hospital pharmacy 
records, charred schoolbooks lay 
strewn about in the hospital wreck- 
age. 

"This 13 the first lesson: we have 
other lessons for them later." said 
Gen. Mohammed Nabi Azimi. com- 
mander of the Kabul garrison. As to 
reoel claims that Kabul and the 
eastern city of Gardez will soon tall 
to guernlla fighters, .Azimi de- 
clared: 'That is impossible." 
^ Such fighting words come as the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
sponsors and suppliers of costly 
•veapons and equipment to Afghan- 
istan's opposing 3«ka. uy they are 
eager to end the mr throogb ne- 
godatiaD. But hddng agreement oo 
a politicii setttaoMt aooepttblt to 
a maiority of Afghans, both U.S. and 
Soviet offidala say they fed they 
have no choice but to continue 
pumping arms uto the country; och- 
e™e, they argue, Agfaanistao 
wouid fragment and descend into 
total chaos. 

Dipkxnau have been as active as 
the Afghan combatants this spring, 
but without result, and many her* 
have blamed the lack progress OS 
a cooling of U.S.-Sov^tet relatioM. 
declining intemstkasi interest in 
Afghanistan and c ont inoed 

ing between model atea and 

ista among the Minliai rebels over 
what constitutes an acceptable po 
litical settlement. 

Kabul officials have been Qego> 
uating ximecly in Geneva with uo> 
named rebel representatives, and 
there are dipk)matic reports that 
Afghanistan's minister for sute ae- 
cunty. Gen. Ghulam Fanxjq 
Vaqoubi, held preliminary t»\ kt 
there last month with members <^ 
Pakistan's Inter-Services InteUi- 
geoce agency GSD. wfakh funnels 
U.S. arms to the Afghan rebels and 
which has k>og been mmmitted to 
their total victory. 
Farced Ahmed Maadak. deputy 



chauman of Afghanistan's ruling 
party and an adviser to President 
Najibullah. acknowledged that 
Yaqoubi had talked with the resis- 
tance, but he declined to say who 
attended the meetmgs. He added 
that while the U.S.. Soviet and 
Pakistam governments all appear 
ready to support stepped up settle- 
ment talks, he believes that ISI. in 
the aftermath of the fall of Khost, 
may be determined to prosecute 
the war indefinitely. 

"We do see signals that Pakistan 
is prepared for certain talks," Maa- 
dak sauL "^ut unfortunately, it is 
seen that ISI is not prepared for a 
political settlement. We are hopeful 
that the (Pakistanij government will 
take things in hand from ISL* 

Aa the war gnnos on, Aaoui res- 
ideats-acznggie tocope- withan ^ 
mai flOatna rate fltf . lOa pcKcatt. a 
coiitfmg currency and the terror 

<tf ^(Widie rodset attadci laondied 
by guexnOas holed in isolated 
mountain passes as far as 40 misi 
from the capitaL The rockets are 
frequently directed at military tar^ 
getx such as the airport, but fr«B 
long distance they cannot be aimed 
with precae aocoEKy and often fall 
on mod booses, porks and rMf» 
buikhngs around the dty. 

On the same day that pr o fea s u i 
Ismati and the four students were 
blown apsrt at Kabul Univeraitr, 
another rebel rocket craafaed into a 
slum miles across town, killing el- 
derly Mohammed Mir, his ouoe 
Nahat and her IS-year-old daughter 
as they drew water from a court- 
yard well Two of Nabat's other 
children were wounded and hospi- 
taliaed. "The chiWren, up to now, 
don't know that their mother has 
died,* saki a relative. -They will 
learn in tune." 

White rockets kill or wound in 
relatively small numbers, the vast 
majority of Kabul residents ^ce s 
more mundane but nonetheless 
rhalk^gmg test of survival Food is 
availahie but very costly; meat sells 
for as much as $1.50 a pound, near- 
ly one-fourth of an average govern* 
mem worker's monthly salary. 
.Many residents depend on relanves 
wth government jobs who receive 
rauon coupons for bask: foods and 
fueL 

Tbt cnticai pcobkm we are £ac> 
ing • namg pnces." sakl Kabul 
Mayer Abd^ Latif Noorzad. TOr 
the poor people, it is very difficulL 
It ■ possifate they do not have 

eeoegh food, but they amot starr- 
iof. Tbsy have their own 
who would never let 

In the i 'e bel<uit rofled 

trysKte, fnnriitiona vary widely fran 
valley to valler, according to 
nauooal relief workers. In 
areas, they said, guerhlls com- 



toauiea iacm atc|>pe^ fighopg^aiiA 
have tuned their attentioa to-i^ 
ncuiture, but in other piaca in- 
tense fighting mnhmrs vma 
tunes bci w uui rivtl rebel factkas. 

At mghC Kabul resoostes witii 
the boons <rf outgoing. Sone t -a M te- 
Scud and Frog nussdse at 
rebel strongMds -sooBes o< mdes 
»^wy—e reminder tte thr tener 
residents here feei during rocket 
attacks is shared by dvihaos in ar- 
eas under aassnlt by the gome- 
naent. 

In the Logar river valley, the 
wholessle de au uuika wrought by 
the war is viaible everywhexeu 
Aonss vaat stretches trf empty land 
lie the roofless, crumbling remain 
of empty vilb«es, smaahed govem-> 
ment htiikiingB, bomb enters and 
overtnmed, ratted tanksL 

VJi. officials estnnate thstt $10 
billkm. would be required to rebuild 
Af ghaeiatan. shouki a fonnnla for 
pesce be fooed. "It would be moe t» 
think that money will be comaf 
here over the next decade.' said 
Ross Mountain, director o( the UiC 
development program in KaboL 
1)ut it^ very difficult to ait in my 
chair and be optimistic.* 

As a begmnmg. Mountain added. 
Td like the war to be not only for- 
gotten, but actually ended." 

Washington Post 5/9 
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Afghan 
rebel 

minister 
resigns 

PESHAWAR: The Afghan 
rebel government's intenor 
minister. Mr Mohammad 
Younis Khalis, resigned yes- 
terday, citing conspiracies 
by colleagues in the Paki- 
stan-based guerilla coali- 
tion. 

But he said he was not 
pulling his Hezb-i-Islami 
(Khalis) party out of the 
Western-backed Afghan In- 
tenm Government (AIG). 
based in the northwestern 
Pakistani town of Peshawar. 

"I feel conspiracies are 
going on in our [Afghan) 
issue. " Mr Khalis said, ac- 
cusing two AIG ministen of 
holding separate secret 
meetings in recent months 
with Soviet-backed Afghan 
President General Naji- 
bullah and the Soviet am- 
bassador in Pakistan. 

"If the interim govern- 
ment takes any decision 
through such conspiracies, 
we will not accept it," he 
said. - • • 

Mr Khalis. an orthodox 
Islamic scholar and poet, 
said he was also unhappy 
with the AIG because of 
what he called non coK>peni- 
tion with his ministry. 
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Despite 12-Year War, Afghans Have No Hard Feelings 



■ Soviet-installed President 
Najibullah praises U.S. 
'values of democracy, 
freedom and human rights.' 



By MARK FINEMAN 

1 iMi:,S S 1 \l T W Rl ri;R 

KABUL, Afghanistan— It was a rare 
moment in international diplomacy. 
Farid Ahmad Mazdak. the third 
most powerful official in a nation that has 
been at virtual war with the United States 
for more than a decade, had invited two 
American journalists to an informal Friday 
lunch in the sitting room of his Kabul 
apartment. 

His flat, a fourth floor walk-up, was 
vintage Stalinism, one of dozens of cubic - 
drab apartment blocks erected by the 
Soviets in the 1970s to house the thousands 
of advisers and Red Army commanders 
who ran this remote, South Asian nation as 
an occupied satellite for more than a 
decade. 

And, at 34, Mazdak's political education 
was vintage Kremlin— Marx, Lenin and 
the world according to Moscow. 

But at that extraordinary lunch— an 
Islamic holy day feast of kebabs, stuffed 
peppers and Pepsi -Cola— the subject was 
Hollywood and American movies. 

" 'Rambo' is the most popular here, no 
doubt about it," Mazdak commented 
through an interpreter, to a chorus of 
agreement from the Afghan Foreign Min- 
istry "guides" who must accompany West- 
ern journalists to such functions. 

"Especially 'Rambo III'— the one that 
takes place here in Afghanistan," one 
guide chimed in. "It's the one where 
Sylvester Stallone kills all the Russians'- 
and blows up their tanks. It's a wonderful 
scene. Everyone here loves that one." 

As the encounter in Mazdak's apartment 
suggests, perceptions of America are 
changing in Afghanistan despite 12 years 
of civil war in which billions of dollars in 
U.S. weaponry have been used trying to 
destroy the pro-Moscow government. 
Even in regime- held strongholds like Ka- 
bul, officials as well as ordinary people are 
increasingly looking not to Moscow but to 
America as their potential savior. 

In dozens of interviews, Afghans rang- 
ing from teachers to pro-Soviet President 
Najibullah demonstrated a reservoir of 
goodwill and respect for the same Ameri- 
cans whose Lax dollars continue to finance 
the moujahedeen rebel rockets that rain on 
the capital, killing scores of civilians each 
month. 

"We are in favor of maintaining, en- 
suring, good relations with the United 
States as a great, civilized country of the 
world," Najibullah told The Times, when 
asked the -future of U.S. -Afghan relations. 
'"The U.S. financial, cultural and technical 
assistance can help our people in the 
rehabilitation of our war -stricken land. 

"Now, it depends only on how the United 
States of America reacts toward us." 

Throughout the interview, there was 
none of the fiery, anti- American rhetoric 

that once characterized Najibullah and his 
Homeland Parly { formerly the People's 



Democratic Party). If anything, there was 
only the highest respect for what the 
president called "America's exalted values 
of democracy, freedom and human rights" 
and a major pitch for a new era of 
friendship based on the reforms he asserts 
are being made in his once -brutal regime. 

In fact, much of the recent goodwill 
toward the United States in this fiercely 
independent mountain nation actually 
stems from its support for the regime's 
enemy, the moujahedeen, whose guerrilla 
war forced the Soviet army to withdraw a 
110,000- man occupation force after nearly 
a decade of intervention. 

Most Afghans, even at the highest 
official levels, now despise the Soviets for 
abuses that included the carpet bombing of 
their villages in an effort to "save" them. 
And this new-found respect is embodied in 
the very image of Rambo, charging into 
Soviet military camps in the rugged Af- 
ghan countryside, taking on Soviet MI-24 
attack helicopters with his bare hands and 
liberating the Afghans from the clutches of 
the superpower to the north. 



lamic rebellion against a secular regime 
that claims to have learned the errors of its 
Bifaixist ways sound more perplexed than 

angry. 

Khairullah Dewalty is a case in point. 
The Kabul University agriculture profes- 
sor was educated in the United Sutes— he 
has a masters degree from the University 
of Wyoming and a doctorate from the 
University of Tennessee. Also, the building 
where he teaches in the heart of Kabul was 
designed by U.S. architects, built with U.S. 
aid money and initially staffed by Amen- 
can professors from the University of 
Nebraska. 

' Then, one morning late last month, a 
U.S. -financed cluster rocket slammed into 
the building during a morning break, 
killing four students and a professor. 

"When I came here in 1965, this building 
;was brand-new," Dewalty recalled, as he 
t and nearly a dozen of his U.S.-educated 
colleagues sat with two American journal- 
ists during a ceremony of mourning after 
the attack. 
"When I came, I could not believe that 




President NajibuUjilv bef^ mbtrritwtA^hf Wm^ 
in^rton Post and Lo$ Angeles Hmes «i«tiwa|ii(pnni. 



For most Afghans, the new view of 
America is far less official than Naji- 
bullah's and far more emotional. For some, 
it is an image predating the Soviet-backed 
Commimist revolution that overthrew Af- 
ghanistan's long-ruling monarchy— a 
friendship dating back to the "good days of 
the '60s," when U.S. development aid 
flooded into Kabul, along with tens of 
thousands of freedom -seeking youth from 
Bakersfield to Boston who made Kabul a 
key destination on the Asian hippie trail. 

For others, America is only an ab- 
stract—a distant land of peace wnere 
anything is possible imder a concept called 
freedom that few Afghans actually can 
comprehend. 

Four Star Gen. Mohammed Nabi Azimi, 
the regime's deputy defense minister and 
commander of the Kabul garrison, for 
example, beamed when a visiting Ameri- 
can journalist recently asked him whether 
he was tired of fighting after 12 years of 
battle. 

"Are you inviting me to America for a 
rest?" asked the general, laughing and 
explaining through a translator that he 
speaks fluent Russian, after two years at a 
Soviet war college, but only a few words of 
English. 

"Well. I'm happy to go. I have never 
seen the United States of America. But I 
love the people of America. I'd like to learn 
English to understand more. It's a progres- 
sive coimtry, and they have very kindt 
people." 

Even those who criticize America for 
continuing to back a fundamentalist, Is« 



one day there would be a funeral here. I 
believed there would be a huge conterence 
Df United Nations delegations sometime. 
Maybe there would be a meeting about 
lorticulture here, maybe about economics, 
)ut I couldn't believe this building would 
■ecome a place for the ceremony of the 
( eath of young students from the arms of 
t leir mothers." 

As Dewalty's eyes began to water. Prof. 
Mohammed Akbar Popal, a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, picked up the 
conversation. 

"We don't blame the Americans for this 
rocket," Popal said. "This happens when 
you fight war by proxy. We blame them for 
forgetting about Afghanistan and the Af- 
ghan people. 

"I have a question for you. Did you hear 
on the Voice of America that four young 
students were killed here with their pro- 
fessor? No. But one American was killed in 
Germany, and the American airplanes 
came and bombed (Libya's) Moammar 
Kadafi. You bring the king of Kuwait back 
to Kuwait, but nobody cares about these 
poor people in Afghanistan. 

"The world has forgotten us. You Amer- 
icans have forgotten us. You've all just 
forgotten your humanism. You're not' 
thinking about it You're just thinking 
about your own power. 

"We don't have food to eat Our roadf 
are destroyed. Our university, built by you. 
the Americans, is ruined. Please, don't give 
them the rockets. Don't give them the 
Scuds. . . don't give them anything." 
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EXHIBITIONS 



"The Here & the Hereafter: Images 
of Paradise in Islamic Art" is 
the exhibition at The Asia Society, 
725 Park Avenue, New York City, 
from 6/27 - 9/8. Hours are Tues.- 
Sat. 11-6, Sunday noon - 5. 

"The Perfect Page: The Art of Em- 
bellishment in Islamic Design" 
will be shown at New York's Metro- 
politan Museum of Art thru 8/28. 

"Crushed Lapis & Burnished Gold" 
is an exhibition of manuscript 
pages on view at the Sackler Gal- 
lery at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D.C. until 
12/8. 

The Seattle Art Museum has a new 
gallery of Buddhist Art of the 
Indian Subcontinent. On display 
are sculptures from Gandhara & 
Mathura, produced during the 
Kushan period. 

* * * 

Abstracts for papers, panels &/or 
roundtables for the Annual Meeting 
of the A ssociation for Asian Studie s, 
which will be held April 2-5, 1992, 
in Washington, D.C, must be sub- 
mitted by 8/1. Valentine Daniel 
chairs the South Asia program section. 
For further information, call 313- 
764-7274 (during office hours). 

* * * 
From the Editor: 

There is more news this time than 
fits, so either dust off your magni- 
fiers or race to a xerox & blow up 
the articles to a size you can read. 

We continue to be grateful to all of 
you who sent us information & arti- 
cles. We hope you'll continue to 
keep us supplied so we can keep on 
being grateful... The deadline for 
the next FORUM is 8/15. 



REUNIONS 




The Peace Corps will celebrate its 30th 
Anniversary August 1-4 with a conference 
in Washington, D.C. The "Friends of Af- 
ghanistan" will stay at the Holiday Inn 
Capitol. (Call Lisa at World Tek Travel, 
1-800-243-1723, for more information.) 
Stephanie Smock, a PCV in Afghanistan from 
1970-73 is organizing the FOA. The organi- 
zation is mainly for former volunteers & 
staff, but membership is open to anyone 
interested. She has located addresses for 
1,089 of the 1,739 volunteers who served 
in Afghanistan from 1962-1979, but many of 
the addresses are no longer current. If 
you know any volunteers or staff, or are 
interested in the organization, contact 
Stephanie through FOA, P.O. Box 5462, Eu- 
gene, Oregon 97405 (more about FOA on p. 7). 

The Afghan "Old Hands" Reunion will take 
place at the Westpark Hotel, Tysons Corner, 
8401 Westpark Drive, McLean, VA 22102 
(703-734-2800), on Saturday evening, 9/21. 
The cost of the dinner will be $26.50/per- 
son. A cash bar will open at 6 p.ra,; din- 
ner will be served at 8. The group is 
hoping that one of their speakers will 
be Father Angelo Panigatti, who for many 
years served the foreign Christian commu- 
nity in Afghanistan. Dinner 
reservations must be made by 9/1. Send 
checks, payable to AFGHANISTAN REUNION, to 
Sadie Goodman, 2500 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, 
Apt. 501, Washington, D.C. 20007. Indicate 
whether you want London broil or chicken. 

* * -k 

George W. Collins sent us the following re- 
port on a recent conference in Poland: 
A conference on the "Culture of Afghanistan: 
Problems of Continuation & Future Perspectives" 
was held in Krakow from April 4-6. Jointly 
sponsored by the Inst, of Oriental Philology 
of Jagellonian Univ., the Polish Ethnological 
Society & Afghanica, it was a truly int'l 
gathering with participants from 8 nations 
presenting papers. The conference was a great 
success with discussions ranging from Afghani- 
stan s cultural diversity, socio-political 
change brought about by the war, literature & 
education, to Afghanistan as seen by the West 
Harry Hayes of Switzerland & William Maley of 
Australia are attempting to arrange publica- 
tion of the proceedings. The head of the or- 
ganizing committee, Jadwiga Pstrusinska, 
stated that the sponsors hoped to make this 
an annual event . 
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A 5 the tirade, fueled by the loss of theur 
studeatB and their friend, began to 
subside, the other professors began to. 
apologize in unison. 

"Look. Look. We like— no, we love— that 
American peoplft We love the American 
nation, and we are only so upset because- 
we respect you so much;" said Baz Shirzad,. 
an aging prolessor who earned his degree 
at UC Davi»h2 the liate 1960s. "Please, just 
tell all my old friends in America, in. 
Callfonia^ how hard the life is for us now.- 
And pkaaeteU them to stop sending. thes» 
rockets. It is time for the Afghans to solve 
things for themselves," 

But is such a solution possible in a nation 
so deeply riven that the rebels and the 



regime alike are divided hopelessly from 
within? 

There was a pause, then Dewaity spoke. ' 

"We, as Muslims, we trust God, and I 
hope He will help us." the wiry, balding 
professor said, echoing the fatalistic re-., 
sponse of most Afghans when asked if they 
have any hope for their future. 

"But look at your own country. America 
had a Civil War. and who knew what 
would happen? Brother killed brother. So 
many died. Just look at America today. You 
are living proof that anything is poesible, a 
living example for us." ^ ^ ^ 

niMman, TIm Times' New DelM bumm diM; - 
was raeantiy on assignmant In Af {tianistaib - 



Against All Foes. 
Afghan Ruler Holds On 






By Steve Le Vine 

NKWSDAY SHECLAL CORRESPriNDENT 

Kabul, Afghanistan — Afghanistan's burly presi- 
dent may never shake the people's memory of his years 
as the brutal chief of state security. And he may yet fall 
to the treachery that has consumed all his predeces- 
sors. But for now, long after most So- 
viet-installed leaders elsewhere have 
crumbled, crafty President Najibul- 
iah seems firmly entrenched. 

Five years ago Najibullah took 
charge of a government racked by in- 
ternal and external enemies. Now his 
strongest Communist Party critics 
have been co-opted in cushy cabinet 
positions or exiled to outposts like 
-Moscow or Eastern Europe. His self- 
sabotaging rebel opponents, the U.S.- 
backed mujahedeen, who vowed to at- 
tack Kabul and expel him this spring, 
are characteristically occupied in 
squabbling m the hmterlands. 

"This is the promise the warmon- 
ger extremists repeat every year," a 
sanguine Najibullah, 44, said in a re- 
cent interview, discussing the 
planned Kabul assault. "They have 
tested their capabilities several times 
but have faced ignominy. We can give 
a fitting response to any adventuristic and subversive 
action." 

As Afghanistan's 13-year ideological war has 
changed to a plain power struggle between right and 
left, Najibullah has exploited the very mystery that 
makes people distrust him — his dual public persona. 

Najibullah the gentle statesman, surrounded by an 
educated circle of moderate-sounding aides, offers to 
share power with the rebels who are seeking his ouster. 
Then hefty Najibullah the ruthless autocrat, backed by 
the feared secret police and known derisively as "The 
Ox," menacingly clenches his fists against talk of forc- 
ing him out as part of a post-war deal. 
No one is sure which is the real Najibullah. if not 
both. But Najibullah has won be- 
grudging respect from critics and 
some foreigners. Even Washington 
has accepted his continued presence 
in an eventual peace settlement. "He 
is gentle as a lamb," concluded one 
official western visitor. 

InitiaJly Najibullah was widely 
branded a Soviet puppet. He had 
served as chief of Khad, the secret 
police, for six years, rising quickly to 
the Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee by age 36. But his image began 




changing m 1989, when Moscow with- 
drew its 100,000-strong force and Na- 
jibullah beat back a determined rebel 
assault at Jalalabad. 

Since then, without surrendering 
an ounce of central authority, he has 
taken the diplomatic lead by offering 
peace plans and talking to all parties. 

"Afghanistan should be a factor for 
peace and stability in the region, not a 
center of tension," N^ibullah said. "And instead of 
military confrontation, its policies should be based on 
the principles of economic, political and cultural co- 
operation in the region." 

If you did not have a Najib in Kabul, you would have 
to create a Najib, ' ' said a senior diplomat, who spoke on 
condition that he not be identified. "Afghanistan needs 
a unifying force." 

Nigibullah has been leas succesdul at winning over 
ordinary Afghans. Kabul residents, their patience 
worn by the war-caused economic crisis, regularly as- 
sail him. In the past year, the value of the national 
currency, the afghani, has dropped by one half. Gaso- 
line and cooking fuel prices have risen by 50 percent. 
Many residents, while subsidized by government ra- 
tions, survive on the equivalent of $2 or $3 a month. 

Many talk of the torture and killing of thousands of 
alleged government enemies by Khad. In a Kabul food 
bazaar one man said he had spent more than five years 
in the notorious Pul-i-Charki prison afier being over- 
heard criticizing the 1979 Soviet invasion. "If N^lb is 
so concihatory , why are so many of my friends' still in 
prison?" he asked. 

An Afghan journalist said that while N^bullah 
boasts of enacting democratic freedoms^ he lets only 
one printing press operate. Book merchants say they 
are refused permission to impart foreign newspapers 
and books. 

NEyibullah responds to accusations of brutality by 
pointing to an abimdanoe of cases of murder and vio- 
lence among the miyahedeen. He also aaks rhetorically 
why Washington continues to support some of the 
radical rebel groups that openly condemn U.S. policy. 

Najibullah, seeking a place in history as Afghani- 
stan's peacemaker, may yet be undone politically. But 
he well knows he faces far worse threats — every 
modem Afghan leader before Him hmi qnf <pf f up either 
slain or exiled, and in March, 1990, li^iiad to crush a 
coup attempt by his defense minister* >. . 

"Faced with these kinds of odds, t^ere has to be a 
certain ruthleasness with how he ggyates. He can't 
pussyfoot around," said one diploi 

Said another envoy, "One thi 
going to give up power right now. ^ 
lose power, you kwe everything." 
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.vjiira, he isn't 
ij^ianistan if you 



GuibQddiii 
rejects 
ex-king's 
peace plan 



The exrkixs^ oi Al^um,. 
itsan Mohammad Zallir, 
ha» voiced,*U-nnaid 
pport to tenniiuttoii of 
the twelve years war, ho*, 
ding of free election «kI 
cooaoBdatkm of parliam- 
entary sy»tem in Af^aa. 
istan. la an interview wi- 
th a Reuter oorrt^xmd** 
. ot^ he ha« nid it 
Is the coocera of ^ 
hasa thenotelve* to d«*exw 
mine their futttee t^ttem. 
aw peace !>Iaa, in^4tc» 
all the Miajahi<idiii groo. 
pingB, local conazHmdexs, 
and the AfthM poUtlo. 
ians and aodal digoitazw 
iea incide the dountxy and 
abroad to pwtlcipate in 
seting up « oosnmittee wh- 
ich would in ttmx -sndwliiji 
an authoritative executi- 
ve body to draft a coi»tIt- 
ution. Thi» body would 
convene a Loya Jir^h 
composed of the tribal ch- 
ieftaina under the UN 
supervision to pave the 
ground for free election* 
leading to a parliamenta- 
ry system in the country. 



A cloee associate of the 

former king bM told the 
R«uter reporter that the 
governmenite involved In 
the Afghan queatioo have 
already conferred on the 
envisage plan:. 

He hae aJso incited Ifa- 
at Mr. Zahdr jm. 
ready to return 
to his homeland even if 
it may ooet him hie 
life. A3 he himself po- 
ts it: Ae an Afghan dti^ 
en my whol* life at th» 
service of my people I 
have never had any con- 
cern about my penooal 
life and eecurityi Coming 
back liome is the aapir*. 
tion of every Afghan. I 
ha<ve alwayv em|ihMieed 
that lam ready to Teton 
home any time if my ooun- 
trymen decide ea 

According to the Reo- 
ter reporter the ex^lngV 
pe ace^plan ha. been nU 
^t^by Gulbuddla. 

^T' 5/15 
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us Shouldn't Just 
Abandon Afehanistan 



By Aawar-ul-Haq Ahady 



ACCORDING to recent reports, the 
Bush administration s 1992 pro- 
posed budget does not inchide any 
aid to the Afghan resistance. If this is ap- 
proved, it will end 1 1 years of US involve- 
ment in the conflict in Afglianistan. 

US opposition to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan was probably the most 
successful foreign policy of the Reagan 
administration. Reagan's support for the 
mnjahicleeji not only frustrated Soviet ex- 
pansionist designs in the Indian subconti- 
nent and the Persian Gulf, but it forced the 
Soviets to accept a humiliating withdrawal 
from Afghanistan. In contrast, the Bush ad- 
ministration's halting Afghan policy has 
been a total failure. 

Before the completion of the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces in February 1989, 
the Soviets and their allies in Kabul were 
desperate for a political settlement. They 
were willing to make extraordinary conces- 
sions in return for an orderly transfer of 
power and nominal communist participa- 
tion in a miyahideen-dominated govern- 
ment. But the Pakistani military authorities 
believed that the collapse of the Kabul gov- 
ernment was imminent and they persuaded 
the Bush administration to support a mili- 
tary resolution of the conflict. 

Wlien the US- and I'iikislan-encounigcd 
mujahideen oflVii.sivc against .lal.'ilabad 
failed in March I98f), the Bush administra- 
tion realized that the conflict had to be set- 
tled politically. However, the administra- 
tion showed great indccisiveness in 
formulating an effective new policy. This 
enabled the Pakistan-based resistance or- 
ganizations to veto any political settlement 
of the conflict. Despite the fact that, before 
the Persian Gulf crisis, the Soviets and 
their allies in Kabul repeatedly expressed 
their willingness to allow the results of UN- 
supervised elections to determine the 
po.stwar Afghan government, the Bush ad- 
ministration did not effectively use that op- 
portunity to achieve a just and com- 
prehensive peace. 

Many Afghans hoped that the termina- 
tion of the Gulf war would lead to renewed 
superpower interest in a comprehensive 
solution of the Afghan conflict. Thus the 
administration's decision to eliminate for- 
eign aid to the resistance without 
achieving a comprehensive ponce settle- 
ment comes as a .serious (li.sappointn\ent to 
many Afghans. To be sure, the cutoff of 
arms to the belligerents in Afghanistan is 
long overdue. But such a cutoff should be 
part of a comprehensive peace plan. 



Unilateral disengagement is tantamount 
to quitting. Such a policy is likely to result 
in a number of undesirable consequences. 
First, it is bound to reduce the strength of 
pro-Western Afghan groups and enhance 
the power of those groups that are sup- 
ported by Pakistan and Iran. 

Second, unilateral disengagement is 
likely to strengthen the position of the 
Kabul government, as it could reduce the 
pressure on Najibullah to broaden political 
participation by non-communi.st groups. 
The overwhelming ma^jority of the Afghans 
consid(>r bolh (he Kabul govermnent ;uid 
the I'akistani-baserl rcsislMiuc org;ini/.a- 
li<tiis ;i.s illcgiiimal(<. Unil:ilcr:il dis- 
engagement is likely to force most people 
to either withdraw from politics or negoti- 
ate their terms for participation with the 
Kabul govenunent and the Iran and Paki- 
stan supported resistance organizations 
from a position of terrible weakness. 

And third, without a comprehensive 
peace settlement, the 
coimtry will continue lo 
suffer from disintegra- 
tion. Afghanistan will re- 
main divided among 
warlords, foreign-sup- 
ported politico-military 
organizations, and (he 
cenlial governmeiil . Al- 
I hough unilateral I IS dis- 
engagemeiit is likely to 
strength the Kabul gov- 
ernment, the center will 
lack the power to en- 
for(;e its authority 
throughout the country. 
This situation will indefi- 
nitely postpone the re- 
construction of the 
country and the return 
of refugees to their 
homeland. 

Conditions are con- 
ducive to a comprehen- 
sive political settlement 
in Afghanistan. The over- 
whelming proportion of 
the people are ready for 
a meaningful compro- 
mise and reconciliation. 
The Soviets and the 
Kabul government have 
expressed their willing- 
ness to accept a demo- 
cratic solution. Whnt is 
required is an American 
commitment to a 
comprehensive peace 
based on a political solution. Although the 
nuyahideen object to a negotiated settle- 
ment of the conflict, they are i!i no posilion 
tr) veto a .strong US peace initiative. 



Throughout the conflict, the US has 
supported (he right lo .self-delerminalion 
for the (K'ople of Alghanislan. The Ix'st 
w:iy to realize scH-dclct iuin;i(iou is general 
elections imder Unilcd Nations supervision 
lo determine the nature and composition 
of the future Afghan government. Such a 
democratically elected and legitimate gov- 
ernment should be supported by the inter- 
I'ational comnumity especially the US and 
the USSR, to enforce its authority 

throughout the country. 

Unilateral disengagement is an inglori- 
ous end to American involvement in the 
conflict in Afghanistan. It is likely to in- 
crease the feeling among the Afghan peo- 
ple thai the US never had any higher ideal 
than to use the Afghans to defen( the Sovi- 
ets iuid lo prol(>ct Its own slr:\legic In- 
terest. The Bush administration ought to 
.seek a comprehensive peace, instead of a 
unilateral disengagement. 

M Aniva) -}ti-Haq Ahady is professor of 
Middle East politics at Providence 
College. 
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COMMENTARY 



We asked Anthony Arnold if he'd like to comment on the Kakar & Newell articles in 
the last issue. He obliged with the following: 

The two articles made depressing reading, even for such a confirmed optimist as I. 
Moreover, the lines they follow can be found in a good many other publications as welL But I would 
like to raise a firm if brief and lonely voice on the positWe side. 

First, Kakar. Most of his information dates firom when the Soviets were still in 
Afghanistan. For example, in discussing summary executtons by anti-government forces, he writes that 
'in Logar in the two years following the invasion (they) may have been over 100." It must be 
remembered that this was during the first period of the 'real' (Le. anti-Soviet) war, when conditions 
were at their most chaotic. Moreover, although even one unjustified executkan is one too many, 100 
lives over a two-year period in a populous province invohred in a very hot war, with tens of thousands 
of deaths, are not an excessive number. 

Kakar lists the various mujahideen groups holding power in Logar, a heterogeneous 
group. Have they consolidated - or are they now in the process of consolidating? If so, which is 
wiiuiing out and what are its prospects for holding onto power? Personally, I am most dubious that 
either Hekmatyar or Sayaf, the two most disreputable yet best funded of the Peshawar Seven leaders, 
coiild emerge as the dominant force in Logar over any stretch of time. Both are compromised by 
their association with external forces, and though both may buy some temporary allegiances with 
outside funds, I strongly doubt they could succeed in the long hauL 

I was fascinated by the parallel between the anti-school, anti-road philosophy of the 
'great mullah' and that of Abdul Rahman Khan, a century ago. For exactly the same reasons - the 
fear of foreign influence and domination over a society that was doing just fine in its old ways - the 
old Khan and the mullah arrived at the same conclusion. And if I were an Afghan, I might well do the 
same. 

All of which leads us to Rk:h Newell and what US policy is and ought to be. Here, it 
pays to take a brief look at the 19th-century British experience in Afghanistan and London's alternate 
embrace of the "forward policy" and (oh happy turn of phrase) 'masterly inactivity.' The former 
invariably landed the British in uncomfortably hot water, whereas the latter worked pretty well, on the 
whole. We should pay heed. 

Let me say at the outset that I am in complete accord with Newell when he says that 
the US government erred badly in signing the Geneva accords. Although I do not agree that the 
present regime in Afghanistan constitutes a 'sovereign state,' neither do I believe that it paid for us to 
sign any oki scrap of paper to get the Soviets out of Afghanistan. The fact is, they were going to 
leave anyway, no matter what we did or didn't agree to, but we were not quite smart enough to see 
that. As a result, we urmecessarily put both ourselves and the Pakistanis in a very questionable 
position by agreeing to the 'non-interference' clauses, no matter what may have been agreed to 

But back to the present. The fact is, even if we wanted to adopt a forward policy of 
our own, our options are severely limited. As Newell himself notes, the Pakistanis met total rebuff 
from the mujahideen when Islamabad tried to foist off the idea of a transitional government before the 
Soviets withdrew. Yet two paragraphs down, Newell says that in 1988 Pakistan and the US, in 
ignoring a Soviet overture, 'missed the oppportunity to get a political agreement which would have 
replaced the Kabul government.' To judge from Newell's sourcing, the two events occurred almost 
simultaneously, indicating that Pakistan indeed tried to take advantage of the 'opportuiuty* but ran into 
fully understandable Afghan opposition to settle for half a cake when they thought they could have the 
whole thing. And in this regard, the mujahideen confidence in total victory reflected the prevailing 
estimates of Washington and Moscow as welL 

Regarding Pakistan's alleged ambitfons for including Afghanistan in a 'confederatfon,' I 
remain unconvinced. Certainly it makes sense for the Pakistanis to try to arrange for a basically 
friendly and supportive government in Kabul, but that is a long way from confederation. The present 
Kabul regime's surfacing of purported secret ISI documents supporting this theme has the earmarks of 
a disinformation camipaign. Despite a careful search, I have not been able to substantiate a further 
Kabul claim that someone high in the Pakistani foreign ministry had used the term. The only other 
source for a similar allegation is Selig Harrison, who says General Zia confided such an intention to 
him, but by the time Harrison saw fit to recall the conversation, Zia was conveniently dead. 
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None of the above denies the possibility that Pakistan does seek a Pakistani- 
dominated confederatton with Afgahnistan. It merely calls into questksn both the sources behind such 
allegations and Islamabad's common sense if that indeed is its purpose. 

Regarding the present military stalemate, I totally disagree with Newell that this is a 
standoff that will endure unless we do something different to break the logjam. Time is on the skie of 
the mujahkieen, who are in no partkiular hurry for the present regime to fall, because as yet they 
have nothing credible with which to replace it. Nevertheless, they remain justifiably confident that in 
the long ran they will prevaiL 

What happens next? My crystal ball, no less cloudy than the next person's but 
admittedly a bit rosier, shows the following. 

Internally, I see a gradual stabilizatksn of areas under mujahideen control, a 
continuation of the policies Ahmad Shah Massoud introduced in areas under his control when the 
Soviets were still in the country: civil services, normalization of trade, and so on. In this process, I 
am optimistic that old Afghan traditksns for self-rule will reassert themselves. This means neither an 
obscurantist, mullah-oriented society, nor a return of Marxism-Leninism in some form, nor an Islamic 
dictatorship, but a sensible, local-community-oriented system of arriving at conflict resolution. I 
believe that the basic govenunentad building block will not be the village, as it used to be, but the 
province or even the region; Afghanistan will edge toward a more cosmopolitan outlook, but with a 
blessedly long way to go before reaching 'modernity.' Changes there will be, but they needn't be 
catastrophic or negative. 

Externally, I see the Soviet Union as incapable of maintaining Najib or the late PDPA 
(now HP) in power. In 1991 Afghanistan will take 70 per cent of the USSR's much-reduced 400- 
million-ruble foreign akl budget (this excludes the massive arms supply, of course), but not even that 
relatively modest figure will be available in 1992; the USSR is going broke too fast. The drop-off in 
aid has been signaled by the deep slashes in Afghan government spending and the wholesale 
elimination of government jobs in the later months of 1990. A frantk: effort to build trade bridges with 
the West is under way, but so far without much success. Kabul, like its Soviet patron, faces 
bankruptcy. Najib's somewhat panicky reaction to the taking of Khoet by the resistance shows that 
the political bank account is almost as empty as the financiaL 

What I would hope for from the United States would be an effort to determine - and 
possibly to modify - Pakistani ambitions (if any) in Afghanistan, pointing out the problems of 
overinvolvement and the blessings of masterly inactivity. Aside from that, I believe we should put our 
chips on supporting the regional commanders of proven ability with both military and humanitarian 
aid, the former to be pegged to the level of continuing Soviet arms aid. In other words, I think that 
we, too, will serve everyone's needs far better if we stand back from whatever political process 
develops in the post-Najib stage. 



God knows, we all owe the Afghans more than we can ever repay them, but the best 
way of helping them (and us) is to let them sort out their problems in their own way. We need to 
walk a fine line, being as generous as we can be without ripping still further the social fabric that the 
war has so sadly torn. 



Afghans need sympathy 
not weapons 

• . . from the USA, but 

If the US really wuy. 
tg to help the people of 
Afghanistan, she must in 
the fint place^ IntensifT 
it« efforts for terminatioa 
of the war here and ae an 
advanced industrial and 
economic power, the US 
admMstration can nnder 
necessary financial uid 
technical assistance to 
the Afghan people lor 
reconstruction and reh»> 
biliUtion of theif wat>ft. 
rickeB country. 

The war-weary people 
of Afghanistan hare aue^ THB-K ABUl 
an «xpectatl<» — " 
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all other coontfiee which 
are in a position to help. 
It would be far better to 
place at the disposal of 
the Af ^an nation the me- 
ans to raise production of 
valuable commodities, n* 
ther than arms which ha> i. 
ve almost destmcted the 
Afghsn homeland besit^ 
ee claiming the life oi 
many Afghans In couise i 

of the long 3reaxs of war^ f 
HAT, m ItM. j 

TIMES 



Veterans dispute official death figures 

Andpr*; Fanpe ^ ptogram also gave the account of the Uving 

, • t * "° condiuons of Afghanistan veterans. Ii was 

, I watched aTV program about Afghan said thai in Uningrad there were 6.000 vetc- 
vcterans and their organizQon m the Soviet ^^o were jobless and supported them- 
Umon( on Swedish TV). Some interesting 
figures were mentioned in an interview with 
one of the leaders of the veteran organiztion. 
He said the true figures of the Soviet tioops 
who died in Afghanistan were 32,000. He 



selves through criminal activities or selling 
medals and imiforms to tourists. 

(Mr. Fange directed the Swedish 
Committee for Afghanistan's Peshawar of- 
fice from 1984 to 1990, and tnvelled exien- 



said he had proof that Soviet soldiers were sively in Afghanistan as a journalist before 
■ still m Afghanistan as late as July 1990. The thaL) 
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12 years later 



By Prof. Dr. Pierre Centlivres & Dr. Micheline Centlivres — Demont 




he case of the 
Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan is proba- 
bly unique in the 
twentieth century; they 
make up the greatest popu- 
lation ever (officially 
recorded) of the same origin 
transplanted outside their 
own border — an exodus 
towards the south, of the 
poor towards the poor. 

The number of Aff;han refugees 
rose from a little over 200,000 in 
April, 1978 (following the com- 
munist coup in Kabul) to more than 
a million, six months after the 
Soviet intervention. According to 
official estimates" they now number 
about 33 lakh as registered in 340 
Afghan Refugee villages and 
camps in the NWFP, Balochistan 
and Punjab. They are cared for by 
the Pakistani Commissionerate for 
Afghan refugees and UN interna- 
tional agencies. 

Now more and more Afghan 
exiles are going outside then 
camps, looking for daily employ- 
ment or a more permanent resi- 
dence in big cities like Quetta, 
Peshawar or Karachi. In this way, 
hundreds of thousands of peasants, 
having been forced to leave the 
land they had been cultivating in 
Afghanistan, are gradually turning 
into city dwellers. This change in 
living conditions means an enorm- 
ous disruption in ways of life and 
values. Indeed, it should not be for- 
gotten that the very possession of 
the land was for them the root of 
power, dignity and self esteem. 

It has been eight or ten years now 
that a great number of them live in 
exile in Pakistan. But whatever 
their adaptation to the host country 
may be, they still remain Afghans 
at heart. 

The inhabitants of the NWFP as 
well as those of Quetta or Karachi 
cannot fail to notice these foreign 
"ucsts who are characterised by a 



certain way of walking, of spetk- 
'.ng, the ample shalwar going r,p 
ibove the ankles, the turban or the 
embroidered cap. Undoubtedly, most 
Afghan refugees speak pukhti.i 
like the citizens of the Fronti>;r 
Province who have welcomtd 
them, but at the same time, they 
subscribe to a specific identity. 

To the question "will you return 
home, and when?" very few hesti- 
tate in answering, "Afghanistan is 
our land, our country; when 
Afghanistan is free, we will not stay 
here one minute more!" 

But here we come across a 
paradox. On the one hand, the 
Afghans assert they are foreigners 
in Pakistan, and display ostentati- 
ously their identity symbols. On the 
other hand, they penetrate more 
and more, due to their long exile 
into the society and the labour mar- 
ket of the host country. Indeed, it is 
the incredible absorption capacity 
of Pakistan that made this penetra- 
tion possible. 

The social integration of the 
Afghans is progressive but has 
been a massive process. To what 
extent, however, are the refugees 
on the way to an assimilation, or 
rather, the "digest ion" of the val- 
ues and features of another cul- 
ture? To answer this, we have to 
distinguish between two notions: 
the process of social integration of 
Afghans in Pakistan is well on its 
way, but this doesn't in any way 
imply that their assimilation is vol- 
untary. 

While the Afghans dwelling in 
^ refugee camps are not always 
included m the process of integra- 
tion and assimilation, one has to 
realise that more and more exiles 
are working or even living outside 
the camps. We see this in the case of 
those who, because they are not 
;egistered, are not receiving the 
food rations provided by the inter- 
national organisations. This is also 
true in the case of a lot of others 
who cannot feed themselves and 
their families with only the help of 



international charity. But inside, as 
well as outside the camps, what 
contribute towards the preserva- 
tion, indeed towards the reinforce- 
ment of the Afghan identity, are 
the links the Afghans are able to 
maintain with their home country; 
the seasonal journeys back home 

when the main agricultural work is 
to be done, especially for those 
whose land and property are near 
the border, and for tiuite a few 
voung men, the continuation r.f the- 

From November onwards, iii the 
golden light of a Friday aite::ioon 
in Quetta, on a waste ground near 
the airport, /)tighan men play buz- 
kashi. one of the ^vildest games in 
tne world where horsemen struggle 
over a mutilated calf carcass. 
Clouds of dust rising from the 
ground conceal now and then the 
movements of the horses. 

The game is rooted in the steppes 
of northern Afghanistan, and most 
of the horsemen are Turkmen, 
Tajiks or Uzbeks, and not 
Pakhtuns. The spectators, locals 
and refugees, according to the 
movements of the game, surge back 
iiastily towards the earthen 
mounds surrounding the fieltl. The 
permission to play has been 
granted with ,, difficulty and with 
certain reservLitions; the oruanis- 
ers had !,. -r. •> ; I;,; . ■. i , , ,„icc lhat 
;he show wiJiuin'r he ottoiisive 
either morally oi on religious 
,^rol.nKis. that it wouldn't affect the 
security of the people and would 
not be of a political character. 

Amidst the disorder of the 
charges and gallops, of the shouts 
and the whipcracks, it is the game 
par excellence of the men of the 
steppes which is asserting itself, 
indicating in full view of everyone 
that the Afghan horsemen have for- 
gotten neither the skill of the rider, 
nor the bravery of the warrior. 

It had been necessary to get the 
horses from faraway sur- 
roundings of Kunduz or Aqcha, in 
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the very north of Afghanistan — 
through clandestine ways over 
more than 500 miles. After that, 
there had been the additional task 
of finding a way to shelter and to 
reed them. 

Here in Quetta, a chapandoz 
(rider) tells us that barley costs 
almost nothing and that moreover 
people from this country don't 
know how to ride a horse like them; 
"we have to show them what we ai e 
able to do." In Peshawar, some 
Afghan exiles also organise buz- 
kashi contests during the winter; 
but here it is, in fact, more ;i sport 
than a game; the contest has 
become a spectacle which has to Ijc 
financially viable; there is a charge 
for admission, especially for Euro- 
peans and Americans Do we find 
here a deviation from the tradi- 
tional play of the steppes which is 
open to all, or an adjustment to cir- 
cumstances where, the Afghan 
refugees take advantage of their 
exile? 

Outside the camps, the adapta- 
tion of the Afghan refugees to the 
market and the national economy 
takes on a great variety of forms. 
The obligation to earn one's daily 
bread forces most of them to enter 
the labour market, starting from 
the very bottom. Everyday, in 
Quetta as well as in Karachi and 
Peshawar, thousands of Afghans 
are looking for labour paid 30 to 
45 rupees on a daily basis. Many are 
found in construction and road 
maintenance; others are busy mak- 
ing bricks; but the picture of a gen- 
eral precariousness is misleading. 
Quite a few Afghan road hauliers 
and lorry drivers occupy certain 
"lines", especially in the NWFP. 

Then the prosperity of some 
Turkmen and Uzbek carpet traders 
having set themselves up in 
Peshawar, Islamabad or Quetta is 
well-known. Here, they organise, 
with their countrymen in 
Zahedan or Tehran, the smuggling 
of precious goods from Iran. Others 
import them from Afghanistan, or 
sponsor weaving looms and work- 
sliops in the refugee camps. "With 
the help of a Pakistani associate, 
they make profits on their exports. 
Ni>vf>rtheless, the greater majority 
of Afghan exiles is neither rich nor 
inactive. 

Let us evoke an ancient migra- 
tion of .-Vfghan workers to Balochis- 
tan. It concerns thousantis and 
thousands of .-Afghans from 
Hazarajat and from Wardak and 
whom the necessity of life has 
pushed toward the other side of the 
border. They are in search of vsork 
in the coal mines art)und Quetta. 
There, side by side with other work- 
ers, mainly from Swat, they labour, 
often hundreds of yards under- 
ground, for a salary calculated on 
jobbing or on piecework. The most 
painstaking men get about 3000 
rupees per month and this too at 
the cost of their health. Some of 
them do it as a temporary activity, 
especially in winter; others will 
spend their whole life working in 
the mine. ■ 

When they go recrtnting them in 
Centra! Afghanistan, the jamadars 
are sometimes blocked for a while 
by the local interethinc conflicts, 
but the\' tlo not remain iong short of 
niaiiiJDu i.'r. so much the centre of 
A I uh .! 11 1 s; a II . iiioiiruainous and 

)nr. imahle to feed its inhabit- 
aii I s 



It is in the NWFP that the Afghan 
refugee camps are in the greatest 
numbers. According to official 
figures, the number of refugees 
here is 2,300,000. In the NWFP, 
the Afghans live amongst their 
(Pathan cousins, sharing the same 
language and the same origin, but, 
even in this context, they are eager 
to show themselves as Afghans and 
to prove their common awareness 
of the refugee situation. 

The swarming outskirts of 
Peshawar, particularly the bazaars 
of the Bord and of Afghan Colony 
are packed with Afghan refugees 
who can give free expression to 
their small businesses. Of course, 
there are workshops, training 
centres and income-generation 
activities created by the Commis- 
sionerate for Afghan Refugees and 
numerous international and volun- 
tary organisations. There are also 
at Hayatabad and University Town 
thousands of employees of the 
Afghan interim government bustl- 
ing in the offices of that ghost 
administration. 

But the dynamism of the Afghans 
and the liberty of their movement 
has allowed them to go beyond the 
frame of activities planned for 
them. Still the one sustenance of 
the majority lies in low paid 
daily labour. We have often been 
struck by the sight of middle aged 
men, frequently deeply in debt who 
along with their sons and Pakistani 
companions, work hard ii; the heat 
of the kilns. 

Karachi is, for many Afghans, 
nearly the end of the road that has 
led them from Afghanistan tc 
Balochistan and from there to this 
sea harbour. From here, the way 
leads to other countries. Karachi is 
a place for seasonal immigration: 
work "here is easier to find than in 
Quetta, and besides winter is the 
off season for the mujahidin of the 
mountains of Afghanistan and 
many of them find, employment in 
the tanneries of Korangi or the 
workshops of the north areai oi the 
city between October and March. 
In Karachi, Afghans dwell 
alongside other immigrants as 
impoverished as themselves: Sri 
Lankans, Bangladeshis, pushed out 
of their home country by extreme 
poverty or insecurity. 



There is no UNHCK camp tor 
Afghan refugees in the capital of 
Sindh but twenty miles out of the 
city, there is a village of kachcho 
houses, cared for by the Commis- 
sionerate for Afghan Refugees. It 
shelters about 40,000 exiles, most 
of whom are from the northern pro- 
vinces of Afghanistan. 

They were displaced in 1S86 in 
the famous Sohrab Goth incident. 

Besides the bag of 7.5 kg ^vheat 
per person allocated by the Com- 
missionerate, the Afghan refugees 
survive by working on a daily basis 
on gravelpits in the neighbouihood 
or come daily into the city tc find 
some employment; they can be 
seen squatting at the crossroads 
between the Sabzi Mandi and 
Sohrab Goth, waiting for a contrac- 
tor who will hire them to load or 
unload the lorries transporting the 
sand for the construction worl- . 

However, most Afghan refugees 
in Karachi live in the town iiself. 
The four-storeyed houses of Al Asif 
Square houses inhabitants, half 
Afghans, half Pakistanis, packod in 
a vertical mode. They have iheir 
own shops, schools, mosques and 
local headquarters of their own 
political parties — a contrast 
to the scene on the other side some 
hundred yards further. Here the 
waste ground is covered with huts 
made of mats and all kind of scrap 
material. These are inhabited by 
miserable and recently arrived 
refugees. Nearby, one can see huge 
heaps of plastic and paper scraps 
which have been collected by people 
to sell at one to four rupees per kilo 
to wholesalers. 

In Karachi, the integration pro- 
cess ot the Afghans proceeds not 
only from the bottom, but also 
through marginal sectors; besides 
the modern industrial sector, a 
whole set of factories and work- 
shops using archaic machines 
employ ten, fifty, or even a 
hundred workers; their production 
is profitable thanks to the abun- 
dant and cheap manpower. Here 
again we find Afghans, or rather 
their children who from the age of 
ten or twelve, work in factories 
manufacturing matches or soap 
between eight to twelve hours 
Not necessarily unhappy or ill- 



treated, they — or their parents — , 
may dream of another childhood, a 
childhood where there would be 
time for play or time for learning. 
Two to three people in the family 
may be earning and a two room flat 
in Al-Asif Square is Rs 700/-. 

In the promiscuity of the camps, 
the shanty towns or the urban 
buildings, the Afghans see to the 
pardah of their wives and sisters all 
the more, since they live in a foreign 
environment and their womenfolk 
represent something precious 
through which the honour of the 
group is maintained. They practise, 
moreover, a strict endogamy. 

In a way, the social integration 
into the Pakistani society, inteyi .i 
tion which supposes corttact aiui 
exchange, increases the need and | 
the will to show one's specificitv: | 
but on the other hand, the adapta- : 
tion to the Pakisani way of life and i 
the borrowing of cultural features 
from the host society are visible; 
doesn't a certain assimilation even- ' 
tually accompany or follow the , 
integration? I 
Portraits of General Zia and i 
Nawaz Sharif adorn many an 
Afghan home. One can hear casset- 
tes of Punjabi singers or of music 
from the Frontier. Many Afghan 
parents send their children, often 
at great expense, to a Pakisiam 
school where they learn Urdu ami 
English. In many Afghan restaur- 
ants, the indigenous masala anil 
chutney now accompany the fani 
ous Afghan palao. For many young 
Afghan refugees, Imran Khan is a 
popular hero, and, in the coui 
tyards of the buildings of the sub 
urbs where locals and immigrants 
live together, the children pla\ 
cricket, a game unknown in 
Afghanistan. 

What will come out of this enoni; 
ous migration, of this meeting bei 
ween cultures? With the Afghans m 
Pakistan, are we still dealing with .i 
temporary community of refugee.s 
or with a cultural minority destined 
to live for a long time, perhaps Uv 
ever, among the other collectivitie s 
of Pakistan? Only the future will 
tell.a 
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A Rabbi Searches 
For the Lost Tribes 
Of Ancient Israel 



By Peter Waldman 

Staff Reporter of Tiir Waul Strekt Journal 

JERUSALEM -For two decades. Rabbi 
Eliyahu Avichall has scoured the globe for 
lost Jewish souls. His quest has taken him 
from Peru to India to Japan, where he 
found evidence suggesting that even the 
emperor s family itself may be descended 
from Jewish tribes routed from Israel in 
722 B.C. 

Two ot inose inoes are an easy matter, 
because they supposedly reside in the West 
and live as Jews. 
But the other 10. 
which the Bible says 
were dispersed 
across Asia after the 
Assyrians smashed 
the First Jewish 
Temple more than 
2,700 years ago, pose 
problems. 

For one thing, 
many of the lost 
Jewish souls Aml- 
shav has found now 
occupy Muslim bod- 
ies. Rabbi Avichail 




Eliyahu Avichail 



says. They live in such countries as Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan and Burma, whose 
governments aren't on good terms with Is- 
rael and take particular umbrage at 
rabbis' performing circunjcisions and 
other Jewish rites on their people. Nor are 
Israeli officials too keen about Amishav's 
cause. Most would still rather help Jews In 
places like Ethiopia, Albania and the So- 
viet Union, than retrieve long-lost Jews in 
Bangladesh. 

"You're an American." says Rabbi Avi- 
chail. wheeling on an unsuspecting journal- 
ist. "Can you go to Afghanistan for us?" 

Though Amishav is having problems re- 
patriating Pathans in Pakistan and the 
Chiang-Mln in China, the group has drawn 
many enthusiastic Africans. - - • 

Through exile circles in Rome and New 
York, Rabbi Avichail has also come in con- 
tact with leaders of the Pathan tribe of 
southern Asia. The 15 million Pathans. In- 
cluding devout Miislims and fierce Muja- 
hadeen guerrillas, practice many Jewish 
traditions and live in the mountains of Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan, where the Bible 
says the lost tribes were lost. Pathan lead- 
ers, says Rabbi Avichail. told him they 
don't care much for their Jewish roots but 
would love some Israeli weapons. 

Rabbi Avichail wants to send the 
Pathans humanitarian aid, "so they under 
stand we're brothers, even if they are Mus- 
lims now." 

For the time being, the world might be 
better off if the lost tribes stay put. When 
ail Jewish souls do return to Israel, says 
the book of Zechariah. they will settle in 
what is now Lebanon and Jordan. 

"Israel will have to grow." Rabbi Avi- 
chail confirms, "though I can t say 
when." ^ WSJ 5/^3 ^ 
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GOURMET AUGUST 1990 The Helmand 

n the 1970s, if you want- 
ed to eat Afghan food — if 
you even thought of eat- 
ing it — you had two. pos- 
sibly three restaurant choices in the state, 
and the only one worth a trip was in Man- 
hattan Beach, below Los Angeles. Few An- 
gelenos then were adventurous enough to 
travel so far afield to sample an obscure .ex- 
otic cuisine, but the restaurant had plenty of 
local fans. At The Shah (later renamed The 
Silk Route), you sal on cushions around 
low tables and ate leavened pillows of bread 
with a tart yogurt-based cheese, spicy lamb 
kebabs with almond and raisin pilafs, and 
meat-sauced ravioli called aushak, the idea 
for which came from Marco Polo when he 
passed through Afghanistan. Or so the 
owners said. Although The Shah's dishes 
reflected Persian and northern Indian in- 
fluences, they were different enough to 
make me want to explore Afghan cooking 
further. 

Twelve years later the chance finally 
came at The Helmand, an amazing new res- 
taurant named for Afghanistan's longest 
river, historically the source of life for the 
villages along its banks. The Helmand's 
traditional Afghan dishes are so exciting to 
eat and are cooked with such authority and 
loving care that you come away from a din- 
ner there convinced that recognition for this 
little-known cuisine is long overdue. You 
also have to pinch yourself when you see 
the prices, which are reminiscent of what a 
dinner out cost a decade ago. 

I don't think that because you put white 
cloths and flowers on the tables you have to 
charge more," says Mahmood Karzai, co- 
owner of The Helmand with his wife, 
Wazhma. The Karzais, who opened their 
first Afghan restaurant in Chicago (a broth- 
er has it now), apparently also think that 
polished, professional service, a good wine 
list with choices to fit every purse, and an 
attractive setting showcasing Afghan cul- 
ture don't justify a high tab, either. The res- 
taurant lies just a few doors from the tacky 
neon attractions of lower Broadway, but 
the dining room is genteel and even elegant 
with its old-fashioned chandeliers, blue 
carpeting, and native weavings and paint- 
ings of Afghan pjeoples and places on the 
brick and whitewashed walls. One glass 
cabinet holds a colorful Afghan dress, a 
marvel of fine embroidery. The shelves of 
another display a few of the foods and 
spices that figure in Afghan cooking — 
bowis of turmeric, saffron, and powdered 
mint, for example; fagots of cinnamon 
sticks; a big orange pumpkin. 

Pumpkin? As in jack-o'-lantern and 
Thanksgiving pie? Well, no, as in kaddo 
borawni (baked pumpkin with ground becl 
and yogurt) and puckery pumpkin pickles, 
a popular Afghan condiment. Afghans 



seem to regard pumpkin more highly than 
we do. They call it "precious vegetable," 
and Moslems will break their fasting with 
it. Wazhma Karzai and her sister, Jamila, 
The Helmand's skillful cooks (this is a fam- 
ily restaurant in the very best way), also use 
sun-dried tomatoes, which are as tradition- 
ally Afghan as they are traditionally Italian. 
(The legacy of a latter-day Polo, perhaps?) 
A puffy bread known as naan is an agree- 
able part of every meal at The Helmand, 
and sour homemade yogurt, which under- 
lines many dishes, could be said to define 
the culture. But there are threads in the rich 
tapestry of Afghan cooking that puzzle 
even the Karzais. They recall a party of Ro- 
manian customers who, after eating amply 
and with pleasure, said, "We cook dishes 
just like this too!" 

I know this: Never again will I think of 
pumpkin in quite the same way after eating 
The Helmand's delicious kaddo borawni, 
which transforms the prosaic pumpkin into 
Cinderella's coach. The kitchen's way of 
pan-frying and then baking wedges of 
pumpkin with sugar and a little water in a 
slow oven intensifies the pumpkin flavor 
and gives the vegetable almost the texture 
of candied fruit. A stnpe of spicy ground 
beef and tangy yogurt laced with garlic tem- 
per the pumpkin sweetness. I'd gladly swap 
my pumpkin traditions for Afghan ones 
any day. 
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onions and served with yogurt, a savory 
meat sauce, and glazed carrots and yellow 
split peas. Both pastas can be ordered as 
starters or entrees. 

You can also begin dinner with one or the 
superb, fragrantly spicy soups served in 
huge white bowls with sloping sides. Aush 
is aushak in soup form with soft round noo- 
dles instead of ravioli. Shonva is a peppery 
lamb soup laden with carrots, cauliflower, 
green beans, and black-eyed peas. In south- 
ern Afghanistan, they ennch it with a slice 
of bread and eat it as a main course. 

Here, rice is as important as meat, and 
the kitchen knows how to cook it perfectly 
so that every grain is separat^and still pos- 
sesses a little bite. Meats with sauces come 
accompanied by pearly challow, a basmati- 
style white rice that, in brief, is first boiled 
to the al dente stage, then baked to com- 
pletely cook the centers of the grains. And 
that descnption certainly is abbreviated: A 
great deal more goes into achieving rice of 
such fluffmess. It is lovely stuff, seasoned 
only with butter and cuminseed. Fallow, 
usually served with char-broiled meats, is 
twice-cooked too, but caramelized sugar 
gives it the color of honey; and pepper, nut- 
meg, cuminseed, and two kinds of carda- 
mom perfume it with the scents of an 
Onental bazaar. You eat either rice with 
spoonfuls of coriander chakney, a saucy 
condiment that turns up on nearly every Af- 
ghan dinner table. As the Karzais make it. 
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Aushak, the Afghan ravioli, could alter a 
few pasta perceptions as well. Without ven- 
turing too deeply into what Marco Polo may 
have brought back to Italy, after possibly 
bnnging it first to Afghanistan (which he 
likely visited en route to China rather than 
the reverse), let's say only that aushak is a 
very, very old dish. According to the Kar- 
zais, it came from the north with the Mon- 
gols, who swept through Central Asia in the 
thirteenth century. The Helmand makes the 
most seductive aushak imaginable, serving 
a large tender ravioli stuffed with spiced 
leeks on a bed of minted yogurt. Topping it 
off is a brightly spiced ground beef sauce. 
The subtle pertume or aned mint permeates 
the dish but doesn't dominate it. The kitch- 
en has a knack for balancing flavox-s. 
Manrwo, another inspired sort of ravioli, is 
folded into a package with ground beef and 
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chakney is an irresistible concoction of 
fresh coriander leaves with walnuts, rai- 
sins, chilies, garlic, and vinegar. 

Lamb is a favorite meat in a country with 
a centunes-old sheepherding tradition. The 
costliest lamb dish is showpan, a half rack 
of lamb with grilled onion rings and pep- 
pers and vegetable salad for an unbeliev- 
able $ 1 2.95. The juicy chops are chock-full 
of flavor, having been marinated in a puree 
of onions with sun-dried baby grapes and 
garlic, and they're served shepherd-style 
(on a plate lined with sorsak, a sheet of 
bread. Because the shepherds of old 
couldn't be burdened with cutlery and ta- 
bleware, the bread traditionally took the 
place of a plate — and also a spoon and a 
fork.) 

Lamb kabuli — almost the national dish, 
as beloved in the south as it is in the north — 



features a pyramid of baked pallow studded 
with chunks of sauteed lamb tenderloin and 
garnished with carrot julienne and raisins. 
Another wonderful lamb specialty is dwo- 
piaza, grilled lamb tenderloin marinated as 
for showpan, with yellow split peas and 
sauteed onions in a deliciously sour vinegar 
sauce. There are grilled kebabs and sautes 
of beef and chicken as well as koufta chal- 
low, hot and spicy meatballs with sun-dried 
tomatoes and peas in a tomato sauce to mix 
with the rice. 

This remarkable restaurant doesn't know 
how to cook a dull or indifferent dish. Even 
its sweets are a delight. The creamy des- 
serts strike just the right soothing note after 
the warmly spiced meats. Sheer berang. a 
basmati rice pudding with a haunting car- 
damom flavor and chopped pistachios, is 
my favorite. Feerenv, a custardlike mixture 
of milk, cream, and condensed milk, slides 
smoothly down the throat. Those with a 
sweet tooth should be pleased with the 
honey-drenched buklawa, the Afghan 
baklava. 

The Helmand, a bright star among the 
small restaurants of San Francisco, is at 430 
Broadway. Lunch is served from 1 1:30 to 
2:30 on weekdays, and dinner from 6 to 10 
Monday through Thursday and 6 to 1 1 on 
weekend evenings. The restaurant is closed 
on Sundays. For dinner reser- 

vations (and reserve well ahead), telephone 
(415)362-0641. ♦ 
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Ustad Homayon tteinadi is Afghanistan's premier 
miniaturist. He was the Court Artist and Keeper of the 
Royal Library during much of the reign of King Zaher 
Shah. As a young man, Mr. Etemadi studied v^ith the 
illustrious Ustad Ali Ahmad and learned the art of minia 
ture painting through the restoration of many works in 
the Royal Library. For decades he painted new works in 
the Herat style fathered by Bihzad whose school so influ 
enced the Safavid and Mogul court painters. j 

Mr. Etemadi moved to the United States in 1986. He is' 
one of many thousands of Afghan refugees now living in 
the West as a result of the long war that has devastated 
Afghanistan, hie brought with hmi his great talent and 
fifty years of experience, as well as an extensive collection 
of paintings produced through his career. In 1989, Mr. 
Etemadi started teaching in Berkeley, California, in asso- 
ciation with The Afghan Cultural Assistance Foundation. 

Homayon Etemadi is highly skilled in the use of 
traditional techniques of painting, paint making, gold 
leaf, papier macht^, paper lamination, geometric design 
and bordering. Now in his seventies, he hopes to pass 
his experience on to those students who wish to learn 
this style. 

Classes are offered in Ik^rkeley, California where Mr 
Ftemadi teaches two nights a week to a group no larger 
than eight students. Tuition is $80 per month with a min- 
imum commitment of six months. 

Instruction is individual in nature and new studi'iits 
may start at any time that they have been accepted Prior 
experience in painting is advisable. Tuititins are payable 
in full for six months in advance. 

Ft)r further information or registration contact The 
Afghan Cultural Assistance Foundation at (415) 526-0938, 
or write to the Foundation at 1589 Solano Ave., Berkeley, 
California, 94707, USA. 






Afghan recruits help 



By Andrew Herrmann 

Sla« Writer 

Faizullah Kakar is looking for a 
few good James Madison types — 
"-VI th an Islamic bent. 

U ith reports indicating the 12- 
year-old war in Afghanistan may 
be coming to an end, Kakar is in 
Chicago looking for people to help 
rebuild the country — including le- 
gal experts who can help fashion a 
new constitution. 

In postwar Afghanistan, there 
will be plenty of work to be 
done — 1.5 million people have 
been killed and 5 million have 
become refugees. Kakar is sdso 
.seeking professionals to develop a 
health care project and a study on 
the effects of the war. 

"The country i- in terrible 
shape." said Kakar American- 
trained epidemioloe who heads 
the Research and A. Ksory Coun- 
cil of the mujaheddin resistance. 

The Washington Post reported 
last week that the Soviets and the 
United States came close to end- 
ing arms shipments in December 
and allowing the Afghans to settle 
it among themselves. 

The United States has spent 
some $9 billion during the 12-year 




Faizullah Kakar Is looking'^or 
U.S. professionals to help re- 
build war-torn Afghanistan. 

war, helping rebels in Afghanistan 
fight the Soviet-backed govern- 
ment. The Soviets have spent an 
estimated .$3.5 billion a year in 
economic and military aid to the 
Afghan government. 
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However, a dispute on when the 
arms sales would end has stalled 
the agreement. 

Still. Kakar says, the Soviet Un- 
ion's financial woes will force it to 
end its aid. "This year will be a 
decision year," Kakar said. 

Kakar, 41, a native Afghan who 
lives in Pakistan, said he has been 
trying to recruit professionals 

from across the United States, 
particularly in Islamic communi- 
ties. He estimated 25,000 Afghans 
live in the United States. 

One of the world's least devel- 
oped countries, Afghanistan is 
bordered by the Soviet Union, 
China, Iran and Pakistan. Af- 
ghanistan is "70 percent de- 
stroyed" from the war and has 20 
to 30 million hidden land mines, 
Kakar said. Three quarters of the 
pK>pulation lives in rural areas, , 
and most people are illiterate. 

So how does Kakar recruit | 
professionals to go there? \ 

"I say it is an opportunity to be 
at the start of a new nation," he | 
said. 

Those interested may write him 
at 710 University Town, 
Peshawar, Pakistan. 

CHICAGO SUNtMCS^WEDNeEOAy; iMUf^^ iMt 



Afghan war hero 
selected to run 
for vice president 

MOSCOW — When Rus- 
sian republic leader Boris 
Yeltsin needed a vice presi- 
dential running mate, he 
looked for a man who could 
appeal to Communists with- 
out offending reformers. 

He picked an Afghan war 
hero and Communist Party 
maverick, Alexander V. Ruts- 
koi, who had saved Yeltsin ' 
from a challenge by hard-line 
lawmakers earlier this year. 

In three months, the 44- 
year-old retired air force colo- 
nel went from relative obscu- 
rity as a Communist lawmak- 
er to one of the brightest 
rising stars in Soviet poliiics. 
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Airnxsndt V, Rutskoft 

Ruiskoi did it by seizing the 
middle ground between Yelt- 
sin and President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, and appealing to 

the party's rank-and-file. 

Rutskoi, a third-generation 
military officer, has been hon- 
ored as a Hero of the Soviet 
Union for service in Afghan- 
istan as a fighter pilot. 

A longtime party member. 
Rutskoi says hard-line leaders 
are out of step with the times. 

LA Daily News 
6/9 
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The April 1991 issue of LES NOUVELLES 

AFGHANISTAN is devoted to agricul- 
ture in Afghanistan. The same issue 
also lists the following recent pub- 
lications: 

"Tradizionalism e Modernita, il dibat- 
tito storiografico e il caso afghano," 
a 460-page thesis by Antonio Giustozzi 
published by the University of Bologne 

"Afghanistan 1989 in sociolinguistic 
perspective" by Jadwiga Pstrusinska 
in CENTRAL ASIAN SURVEY, incidental 
papers series, #7. 

"Nomades et sedentaires en Asie Cen- 
trales Apports de 1 *archeologie et 
de l'ethnologie,'» H.P. Francfort, Ed., 
Paris, Ed. CNRS, 1990. 240 pp. 270 Ff. 

"L'URSS en Afghanistan, de 1' invasion 
au retrait," Jacques Levesque, Ed., 
Complexe, 1990. 282 pp. 

"De Peshawar a la vallee du Pandjchir: 
Formation et evaluation d' agents se 
sante Afghans" by Dominique Raimond, 
d'AMI, Nancy I, igc.i.. 306 pp. 
"Une ethique du development," de Ha- 
bibullah Rostam, en hommage a sa 
memoire, CEREDAF, collection Etudes 
et Documentation. 50 pp. 40 Ff . + 8 
Ff. postage. 

"The Impact of the Afghan Refugees on 
Ethnicity & Politics in Baluchistan" 
by Akbar S. Ahmed in CENTRAL ASIAN 
SURVEY, Vol. 9, #3, 1990. 

"The State in Afghanistan's Political 
& Economic System on the Eve of the 
April 1978 Coup" by Jolanta Sierakow- 
ska-Dyndo; "The Signif icance of Is- 
lam in Pre-1978 Northern Afghanistan: 
An Urban Uzbek Example" by Audrey C. 
Shalinsky; "Traditional Leadership in 
Afghan Society & the Issue of Nat'l 
Unity" by Nabi Misdaq; & "Voices from 
the Camps" by Anthony Hyman, in CEN- 
TRAL ASIAN SURVEY, Vol.9, #4, 1990. 

"Yaks help recreate the spirit of the 
Pamirs" by Chris Hellier in THE MIDDLE 
EAST, Dec. 1990. (About the Kirghiz 
in Turkey.) 

"La lente implosion de 1 'Afghanistan" 
by Selig Harrison in LE MONDE DIPLO- 
MATIQUE, March 1991. 

Presidio Press has contracts with 
high-ranking Soviet military officers xtvt q /9n 
for four books, including one on the ^ 
Afghan war told from the Soviet per- 
spective 



JIARCO POLO BOOKS, P.O. Box 120334, Nash- 
ville, TN 37212, sent us their book list 
which has the following volumes on Af- 
ghanistan for sale: (List #19) 

Adamec, L.W. , Afghanistan 1900-1923. A 
Diplomatic History , 1967. $60. 

Boyce Albert Combe, Letters from B.A.C 
(Afghanistan, 1878-80) . Privately printed 
in London, 1880. $150. 

Caroe, Olaf, The Pathans , First edition, 
London 1958. $95. 

Cunningham, A. A Sketch of the 2nd Silver 
Plate Found at Badakhshan from the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Calcutta, 1841. $15. 

De Baer, O.K., Afghan Interlude , London, 
1957. $40. 

Dunsheath, Joyce & Eleanor Baillie, Af- 
ghan Quest . The Story of The Abinger 
Afghanistan Expedition in 1960, London, 
1961. $65. 

Fraser-Tytler, Afghanistan. A Study o f 
Political Developments in Central Asia , 
1950, First edition. $50. 

George, Edwin, Following Camel Trails of 
Asia. New York, 1926 Author's signed 
presentation copy. $95. 

Gordon, T.E., A Varied Life. A Record of 
Military & Civil Service, of Sport & o f 
Travel in India, Central Asia & Persia 
1849-1902 . London 1906. $175, 

Gore, F. St. J,, Lights & Shades of Hil l 
Life in the Afghan &• Hindu Highlands o f 
the Punjab. A Contrast . London, 1895. 
$400. 

Hensman, Howard, The Afghan War of 187 9- 
80, being a Complete Narrative of the 
Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, 
the Battle of Ahmed Khel, The Brilliant 
March to Candahar, & the Defeat of Ayub 
Khan, with the Operations in the Helmund, 
& the Settlement with Abdur Rahman Khan. 
London 1882, 2nd edition. $190. 

Mitford, R.C.W., To Caubul with the Cavalry 
Brigade . A Narrative of Personal experi- 
ences with the Force under Sir F.S. Roberts 
London 1881, Second edition. $215. 

Pottinger, George, The Afghan Connection , 
the Extraordinary Adventures of Maj . 
Eldred Pottinger. Scotland. 1983. $45. 
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Shakur, M.A. , A Dash Through the Heart 
of Afghanistan , Being a Personal Nar- 
rative of an Archaeological Tour with 
the Indian Cultural Mission, Peshawar, 
1947. $65. 

Tichy, Herbert, Tibetan Adventure . 
Travels through Afghanistan, India & 
Tibet. London. 1938 $90. 

Trousdale, William, Ed., War in Afghani - 
stan, 1879-80 . The Personal Diary of 
Maj . Gen. Sir Charles Metcalfe Mac- 
Gregor. 1985. $60. 

Leech, Major R. , A Collection of Articles 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal . Calcutta 1844-45 (5 issues). 
1. Acct. of the Panjkora Valley & of 
Lower & Upper Kashkar - by Rajah Khan of 
Cabool; 2. Acct. of Parts of the Cabool 
& Peshawar Territories, & of Samah, 
Sudoom, Bunher, Swat:, Deer & Bajour; 

3. A Supplementary Acct of the Hazaras; 

4. Description of the Country of Seis- 
than - with a description of the route 
from Candahar to Herat; 5. An Acct . of 
the Early Ghiljaees. $155. 

Olufsen, 0., Through the Unknown Pamirs . 
The 2nd Danish Pamir Expedition 1898-99. 
London, 1904. $220. 



New from Princeton University Press, 
3175 Princeton Pike, Lawrenceville , NJ 
08648: 





'Scars of Wa r" (Poussiwes de 



Guerre) is the title of a remarkable 
bode which was published last October 
following screening of a film by the 
same name about the consequences of 
ten years of war in Afghanistan. This is 
the latest book on Afghanistan pub- 
lished in France. Seven thousand cop- 
ies of the^book has already been sold 
around the world. 

It is the result of one year of re- 
search by two French journalists, 
Frederic Laffont and Christophe de 
Ponfilly. The first team headed by 
Frederic Laffont went to Moscow, 
Minsk, Tashkent and Kabul. The sec- 
ond team, led by Christophe de 
Ponfilly, wait to Afghanistan with the 
Mujahideen to the areas controlled by 
Supervisory Council headed by 
Commander Masood and Peshawar. 

The book is exceptional because it 
tells the history of all men and women 
involved in this war. For the first time, 
Soviet veterans, their wives and moth- 
ers make confessions on this hidden 
drama which tore apart the Soviet soci- 
ety. For the first time, Afghans and 
Soviets find themselves in front of each 
other talking to journalists who listen 
to them fix)m a neutral position. It was j 



a useless and shameful war for the 
Soviets but Jihad (Holy war in defence 
of homeland and faith) for the Afghans 
who suffered one and half millions 
dead. 

At the lights of this document one 
perceives how the two so different so- 
cieties, Afghan and Soviet, are 
transforming. 

Finally "Scars of War" in addition 
to covering of current events is also a 
page of the Afghan History and a testi- 
mony which is lacking about other 
wars imposed on us: Alexender the 
Great in 330-326 B.C., Mongols in 
1221-1222 and British in 1838-1842, 
1878-1880 and 1919. 

This remarkable book will be 
translated into Persian and probably 
Pushtu to allow our countrymen to read 
it The film is already translated to 
Pwsian. 

"Scars of War " is Published by 
Robert Laffont, October 1990, in 317 
Page 

Earlier, Christophe de Pnfilly had 
written another book Le clandp-sti n 
dans la guerre des Resistants Afyhan<; 
Mehrbuddin Mastan 
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Four Hundred Years in the 

History of a Muslim Shrine, 

1480-1889 

R. D. McChesney 

Waqfs, or religious endowments, have 
long been at the very center of daily 
Islamic life, establishing religious, cultural, 
and welfare institutions and serving as a 
legal means to keep family property intact 
through several generations. In this book 
R. D. McChesney focuses on the major 
Muslim shrine at Balkh— once a flourish- 
ing dty on an andent trade route in what 
is now northern Afghanistan — ^and 
provides a detailed study of the political, 
economic, and sodal conditioris that influ- 
enced, and were influenced by, the devel- 
opment of a single religious endowment. 




1991. 347 pages. 1 line illus 

CI: ISBN 0-691-05584-X. 
I ■■im ii'ii.iiSWiK 



The 11th Report of the Agricultural 
Survey of Afghanistan, "Regional 
Farming Problems," was issued in 
March. Further information can be 
had from Dr. Azam Gul , Agr. Dept. of 
the Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, 
57C Gul Mohar Lane, University Town, 
Peshawar, Pakistan. 

STRATEGIC SURPRISE - THE AFGHANISTAN 
EXAMPLE has been published by Stift- 
ung Bibliotheca Afghanica, CH 4410 
Liestal, Switzerland, The 319-page 
paperback has essays by Jurg Stussi- 
Lauterberg, Eduard Belser-Bardill , A. 
A. Stahel, Paul Bucherer-Dietschi & 
Johannes Wachter, & contains over 400 
documents relating to events leading 
up to the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan in 1979. $55 + postage. 

The June-August, 1991 issue of the 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW (SEAIAC, CP. 265, 
1217 Meyrin 1, Geneva, Switzerland) 
has articles on Najibullah, mines & 
other destruction in Afghanistan & 
"Gulf Passions Harm Afghanistan." 

Cont. on p. 31 



The HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN COMMITTEE, 
P.O. Box 18, Westmont, IL 60559, & its af- 
filiate, the WOMEN'S TASK FORCE, 1864 
Sherman, 7 NW, Evanston, IL 60201, continue 
to seek ways to provide assistance for fMu- 
gees outside Afghanistan. In 1990, su^ert 
was given to the following: 
The Chicago-area Afghan community - HRAC 
sponsored a Now Roz party for over 100 
children & adults, started weekend classes 
for children to learn about their cultural 
heritage, & organized an Advisory Council of 
elders of the coraunity. There are some 85 
households & over 300 individual Afghans in 
the area. 

The Afghan refugee community in the US * 
HRAC continues its work on a Persian-language 
book on maternal & child care & hopes for 
federal assistance in publishing & distri- 
buting it. 

The Women's University In Peshawar , founded 
in January 1990 - the M^aa %a^n's Task 
Force sent cash & library boo^ v^en^asked 
to help the new university. 
The Afghan Aid Assn & El Jehad Hospital in 
Pakistan, which operates medical training 
programs in Afghanistan & Pakistan - HRAC 
sent cash donations. 

The WOMEN'S TASK FORCE wants to exnanrl. 
its membership. If you would like to par- 
ticipate in or be informed of the group's 
activities, write them at the llvanston 
address. 



The MISSION D'AIDE AU DEVELOPMENT DES 
ECONOMIES RURALES EN AFGHANISTAN (MADERA) , 
10/12 av. Jean Perrin, 92330 SCEAUX, France, 
was formed in August, 1988, With most t>f 
its funding coming from the Euaropean Eco- 
nomic Community. MADERA 's projmtrs in ' 
Afghanistan include agricwlttiral sssiatancej 
anti-malaria & veterinary programs, canal & 
irrigation rehabilitation, small power- 
generating projects, carpentry & blacksmith 
training, and a plan to replace poppy culti- 
vation with saffron production. MADERA 
works with other European organizations to 
respond as efficiently m possible to the 
challenge of revitalizing Afghan society. 
MADERA has recently begun a reforestation 
project in Nuristan, with emphasis on ex- 
plaining to the local population the im- 
portance of the forests & training a 
forester for each village. 



NEW AFGHAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UN 



H.E. Mr. Khodaidad 
Basharmal was born 
m Laghman in 1945. 
He was educated 
iij Laghman & at- 
tcnided medical 
school in Jalala- 
-.-'fei4f ©Ire'-' com- 




Aw-h . Basharmal 



ing to the US for 
^ 3 years to study 
^ in hospitals in 
Texas, Missouri 
& Ohio , 

From if76-^Sd, he was a lecturer 
at th^ liedical school of Nangr^ar 
UniV-ersity. was made Chief 
Administrator of the Eastern Zone 
in 1980 & served until 1983 when 
he became a Deputy Foreign Minister 
From 1984-87 he was In-charge of 
Cultural Affairs for the PDPA (now 
the Watan Party) . He became Min- 
ister of Mucation M W$7 $i -wkik 
appointed Ambassador to Poland in 
1990. He came to the UN at the 
end of May, 1991. The Ambassador 
is married St has 4 children. 



'Affiche du Madera 




MADERA 
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LETTRES D' AFGHANISTAN, Chronique d'un Temoin Priviligie; Part II, 1980: Au Bord 
Du Desespoir, 5erge de BeaurecBuil , Centre de Recherches et d' Etudes Documentaires 
sur 1' Afghanistan, Paris. 1990. 

"A privileged witness" is a description of himself by Serge de Beaureceuil, a 
French Catholic priest who was a professor at the lycee in Kabul when the Soviets 
invaded Afghanistan. But it is the rest of us who are privileged to have such a 
wise, compassionate observer to inform us, through his letters to friends in 
France, on what was happening in ordinary life during the turgid period of the 
early part of the Russian occupation. 

Some of his entries even have an historic significance. We learn, for instance, 
that from the very start of the occupation many Afghans were looking toward their 
ex-king Zahir Shah as a possible savior. There was even a rumor that he was staying 
at the Russian Embassy, ready to take over. 

And it says much about the regime of Hafizullah Amin, whom the Russians killed 
when they moved in, that the Soviets brought a kinder, gentler rule. "A general, 
father of a student in the lycee, told me how he had been arrested under Amin. Freed 
under Babrak, he succeeded in seeing his dossier. Cause of his arrest: 'He was 
visibly affected after the revolt of the Bala Hissar garrison (August 5, 1979) and 
its repression.* Confronted with the massacre of his comrades, he would have 'nor- 
mally,'' if not applauded, at least kept smiling and revealed nothing." 

When the school girls of Kabul took the initiative of a mass demonstration, hurling 
insults at the Russian soldiers, Beaureceuil was looking on. He does not mention 
the famous martyr, Naid, but he was impressed by the restraint of the regime, be- 
lieving that Amin would have simply strafed the girls with bullets. He says that 
Afghan soldiers are far better off than before, in respect of food, housing and 
pay, unhappy only over the need to fight Moslem brethren. Most writers on Afghan- 
istan take sides. In Beaureceuil we have one who, while hating what has happened 
to the country, can say a good word for the Babrak regime (Babrak himself is less 
rabble-rousing than Amin, but like all dictators he talks too long) . 

"Villages have been destroyed in punative expeditions," he writes, "but more often 
the helicopters are content to release bombs and rockets which destroy the houses 
but do not annihilate the village. Like Goldara, where I know some residents... 
Atrocities (buried alive, burned alive, flayed)? Yes, and in both camps! One must 
say, the same. It is too easy to put a halo on the head of one and the devil's 
pitchfork in the hand of the other. It is much more complex. And nastier. Those 
drowned in the prison latrine are a symbol of the general situation... But compared 
to Cambodia, or even Vietnam? No. Genocide? No. 'Pacification:' that isn't all 
bad. For the victims, whose names don't matter, it is the same. As for Imperialism, 
the only kind here is Russian! The other Powers are unconcerned (which makes the 
resistance despair). And who knows if it will not all end in a new Yalta, of which 
we will bear the cost?" 

"I have learned - oh, marvelous! - that two French physicians have been smuggled 
in and are treating the sick and wounded in Hazarajat. Real men, those. I don't 
know their names." 

Official speeches and Warsaw Pact journalists praise the "calm" in Kabul, but this 
outward calm is possible only because most disturbing things happen at night, when 
the curfew keeps people indoors. De Beaureceuil relates incidents such as his dif- 
ficulty in preparing a Dari test. He looked over his tests of former years, but 
had to reject one on the theme of liberty. "Would this not be the seditious cry 
of the students' demonstrations? Then I picked up another, glorifying the 
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pleasures of conversation among friends in the summer months, under the stars. Hum! 
Dangerous! It is from the time when there was no curfew." 

An appendix of proclamations by both the Kabul Government and the Resistance give 
special weight to this book. At its close. Serge de Beaureceuil is about to board 
the plane for a holiday in France. We should be happy if he returned and we might 
hope for Volume III. 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Manchester, Connecticut. 



A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF THE SOVIET DECISION TO WITHDRAW ITS TROOPS FROM AFGHANISTAN by 
Nake Kamrany in WUFA, Vol. 6, //I, January-February 1991. 

The paper presents the results of a study to identify the underlying reasons for the 
Soviet decision to withdraw its troops from Afghanistan on 2/15/89. The approach 
employed was to identify and quantify "decision factors." A weighted-worth procedure 
using^^factor analysis was used to arrive at a worth estimation of the "decision fac- 
tors." The method involved the selection of a tean of experts who acted as scorers, 
the selection of a set of factors, i . e "decision factors " to be scored, and the 
application of a statistical method (factor analysis to quantify qualitative or sub- 
jective scores and thus give priority order to the "decision factors," as shown in 
Table I, below: 

Decision factors Qualitative Coefficient 

1. The Afghan resistance & its staying power 1.14 

2. Saving perestroika - Soviet restructuring & giving 

credibility to new thinking. 1.12 

3. US persistant aid - including Stinger missiles. 1.02 

4. War's persistent stalemate. 0.94 

5. Inability of the PDPA to maintain popular support. 0.92 

6. Pakistan's persistance in supporting the mujahideen. 0.80 

7. Soviet perception of domestic opposition to the war, 0.74 

8. Western European opposition to the occupation. 0.72 

9. China's opposition to the occupation. 0.62 

10. Iran's opposition to the occupation. 0.56 

11. UNGA's annual vote for withdrawal. 0.48 

12. Saudi Arabian, Islamic Conference & LDC's opposition to the 
occupation. q 

13. Military & economic cost of the war to the Soviet economy. 0.08 
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The Modernization of Inner Asia 

Cyril E. Black, Princeton University, 
Louis Dupree, 
Elizabeth Endicott-West, 
Harvard University, 
Daniel C. Matuszewski, 
International Foundation, Moscow, 
Eden Naby, Harvard University 
and Arthur N. Waldron, 
Princeton University 



An East Gate Book 

1991 420 pages; chronologies; 

maps; bibliographv; index 

ISBN 0-87332-77*-0 Hardcover $49.95 



M. E. Sharpe, Inc. 

80 Business Park Drive 

Armonk, New York 10504 



"Letter from Kabul'" by Ross Mountain in UNDP 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT (UNDP, 1 UN Plaza, New York, 
NY 10017), May 1991. 

Articles in the April ARIN Newsletter (18 
Burstock Road, London SW15 2PW, UK) include 
"Aspects of the Lives of Pashtoon V7omen" by 
Safia Haleem, "Paktika: The Tale of a Task- 
Force" by Marion Couldrey & "Akhtar de Para" 
a story for Eid by Carol Chamberlain. 
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Protocol signed on purchasing 500 tractors 




Abdul Salim Soldi 



I - — 

A protocol on purchas- 
ing 500 tracton was sig- 
ned betw^n the agricult- 
ural development bank 
( ADB) and the Soviet Ob- 
she Mash export company 
recently. 

Abdul Salim Saidi pm 
esident agriculture de- 
velopment bank was in- 
terviewed by our repor- 
ter on the type of the said 
ttractors, attraction at t!*8 
international aasiatance 
and providing facilities 
for the peasants of the co- 
untry. Excerpts from the 
interview are presented 
here below: 

Pleaae tell us oa wlwt 
moilTe JMDd leiiiilraiMBBt 
ym ^tgned ttiB yn4uuA 
on porehsaliiir 5M U a cto r i 
with the Soviet side? 

A: ADB is the 0nly agr. 
i culture credit institution 
in the country whidi puts 
under easy terms differe- 
nt kinds of credits Incl- 
uding tiie credits for trac- 
tors and water pumps at 
the disposal of peasants 
and agriculture coopvat- 
ives. In addition to that 
the ADB sells in cash the 
agriculture machinaries 
and implements to those 
peasants and agriculture 
cooperatives who want to 
purchase the said items. 
Due to certain problems 
the ADB didn't sign any 
protocol on purchasing ag. 
rlculture machinaries and 
IsnplemenfB in tiie last two 
yeara. 



He continued that Pri- 
me Minister Pazlulhaq 
Khallqyar received on 
Hoot 112, 1369 the manafr 
ew of the RA banks. Rea- 
lizing the problems ot 
peasants and agriculture 
cooperatives, the Pri- 
me Minister gave instruc- 
tions to the manager of 
ADB to adopt serious nie- 
asures on supply of agzl«> 
cultural machinaries §fi.d 
implements. On th« basis 
of the instructions, given 
by the Prime Minister 
and the guidance of Aslfi 
General Manaj^ of D'Af- 
ghanisatn Bank we maint> 
ained contacts with the 
tractor manufacturing co- 
mpanies. Finally Olsshe 

Mash export company ex- 
pressed its readiness to 
sign a protocol on selling 
500 tractors to the ADB. 
Similarly a three-official 
delegation of the ADB 
has been invited to visit 
the import and export co- 
mpanv of the agriculture 
machinaries and implem- 
ents of the People's Re- 
public of China to be acq- 
uainted with the Chinese 
built agricultxire machin- 
aries and implements. 

Q: Have these tractors 
got any aanezatloiis and 
Inplenieiits? 

A: I assure the peasanti 
and agriculture cooperat- 
ive that the said tractor 
has three facet plou^, 
17-facet cultivator and 
four trunk hydroHc trai- 
lor. 



Q: Please exiialn a lit- 
tle bit the particulars of 
the said tractors to the 




comended the usage of th 
is tractor. Similarly liie 
above motor stanter 85 hor- 
se power tract<^ has a co- 
mplete driver's seat 

Q: After Mtthif tiietom- 
cte, wtet iMfltttes lmf9 
Itab pmvkfcd f«r ^ 



A: As per the protocol, 
the Soviet Oshe Mash Ex- 
port Company will send 
an expert on tractor to Af- 
ghanistan for a year. 

Q: Have the mid tnet- 
ors bew 
nsi Mid has any 

es ao fkr been adopted on 
the tralalar cadres to tibe 
Soviet TTnioti? 



A: Yes, the said factors . 
has a gunrauMe tde M« 
year and the above cdc&|>- 
any has agreed in pti^cip^ 
le to train some persott^ 
nel of this baoic In futxue. 

Are ttn PB mj mttei' 
tvffM between tlie \mu eit- 
aaiaf ol ADB and the pr- 
Ivate seetatt 

A: Yes, we import trac 
tors with its plou^ cul- 
tivator trailer and spare 
parte. Because tibe tractor 
without tine said kofianae. 
nts are useless tor the oe- 

5/15 

(By Our Staff Reporter) 



Cooperation protocols signed 



cooperatives? 

A: Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Land Reforms 
has previously permitted 
the private sector to imp- 
ort the said UMZ tractors 
and the Joint technical 
delegation of tUs ralnis- 
try and the ADB have re- 



A protocol on cooperat- 
ion between the Aighan 
ministriea of Commerce, 
Agriculture, Conatruc- 
tion. Water and Power 
and Transport and Alta 
province of the Ruflsian 
Soviet Federative Socia- 
list Republic (RSFSR) 
was concluded here on 
Sunday. 

Under these protocols, 
the Alta province will 



assist Afghanistan in 

delivery of wood, machi- 
nery, road constructi- 
on, repair of Torghundi 
road, drill of deep wells 

rehabilitation and repair 
of water supply canal. 

According to another 
report, the delegation al- 
so • signed protocols 
on commercial cooperati- 
on with some Afghan 



national traders 
Kabul 



in 



Under the protocols, AI 
ta province of RSFSJl 
cooperats with the Af- 
ghan entrepreneurs in 
establishment of a facto- 
ry of plastic footwears, 
wool processing factory, 
macaroni production fa- 
ctory and the set up of 
Afghan stores in Alta pr- 
ovince. 

5/6 
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Resumption of gas export 



The measures undert- 
aken for conducting res- 
earch on oil and gas de- 
posits and oonstructioni of 
oil refineries herald a go- 
od prospect for the cou- 
ntry, even though) at 
present the state faces so- 
me financial problems co- 
ncerning the supply of 
feul from abroad. To let 
you know more about 
the present state of nat- 
ural gas deposits as well 
as about the measures xm- 
dertaken towards the 
exploration and export of 
igas, your correspondent 
has made an interview 
with Engineer Abdul 
Samad Salah, minister of 
mineB and industries 
which presented hereun- 
der: 

^ Would you please say 
in which part of tiie 
coitntry have the njin^ of 
gas and oil so far been 
designated end how 
iryuch the amount of de- 
posits estimated in the 
mines which have ailre- 
aoy tjeeoi commenced or 
will be extracted ia near 
future? 

- A' If a glance is cast on 
tae background of oil and 
gas industries in the coii- 
ntry, it becomes clear th- 
at geological studies on 
oil and gas exploration 
have been conducted in 
three phases: 

— The first phase (from 
mid-19th century to 1936) 
by British experts which 
covers prelimenary geol- 
ogical studies on the nor- 
thern regions of Afghani- 
stan, 

— The second phase 
(1936-1958) covers the 
study of the north and 
north-western regions, in- 
cludimg Sar-inE^xLr Herat 
and Baghlan provinces. In 
this phase relatively pre- 
cise gelogical studies we- 
re conducted. 

— The third phase has 
started since 1958, that is 
following the conclusi- 
on of technical and econ- 
omic agreements betw- 
een Afghanistan and 
the Soviet Union. 

In reply to your quest- 
ion, it should be said that 
as a result o fgeological 
researches, so far numer- 



ous mines -and deposits 
of oil and gas have been 
designated in different 
parts of the country. Am 
ong them we can name 
the oil mines of An^ 
ot, Aqderia, Qashqa- 
ri in Sar-i-Pui province, 
Bazar Kami, Ali Gul and 
Zamrudsai in Fariab pro- 
vince, and the gas mines 
of Khwaja Gogerdak. 
Jargdoq, YatLmtaq, Khr 
waja Bolan, Juma, Jan(g- 
ai Kalan and Bashikord 
in Jauzjan province. 
The exploratory drilling 
of five mines have so far 
been completed while the 
others have remained int- 
act due to security co- 
nditions. 

The total deposit in the 
oil mines has been estim- 
ated at some 12- 13 mi- 
llion tonnes on industrial 
category. A use of 85 per 
cent and 48 percent ha« 
So far been made respect^ 
ively from the already co- 
mmissioned gas mines of 
Janqdoq and Khwaja Go- 
gerdak. However, the 
deposits in other mines 
ready for operation reach 
billions of public meters. 




Q Apart from the regions 
mentioned above, in whi- 
ch other parts of the 
country have the signs of 
the existence —of oil and 
gas been noticed? 
A: 

Besides the exploratory 
reseaithes conducted in 
north and north-western 
parts of the country, the 
soutb-westem parts ha- 
ve also been studied wi- 
th regard to the oil 
and gas exploration by 
French and British expe- 
rts. As per a contract 
with the Total Company 
of France, detailed stud- 



ies i^ere carried out by 
French experts witi 
the cooperation of Afgh- 
an experts in 1975 to de»> 
ignate oil and gas deposi- 
ts in sedimentary zone 
of Katawaz. even though 
the region was already st- 
udied by German exper- 
ts. But, the results of 
the studies are yet to 
be completed. Simila- 
rly, the Sistan zone was 
studied by British and 
Afghan experts in 1976 as 
per a contract with a Br- 
itish company. 

Q The construction of ref- 
ineries was stipulated in 
the five year socio-econo- 
mic development plan 
for 1986-90. What have, 
so far been done in thlis- 
regard while the term 
of the plan has already 
been expired? 

A The refineries instalati- 
ons should have been co- 
nstructed as per the plan 
target. But. it requires, 
huge investments, somet- 
hing impossible for us 
without foreign technical 
and financial assistan- 
ce. Similarly, the un- 
favourable security con-- 
ditions and the return ho- 
me of the Soviet experts 
were also the reasons for 
the non-construction of 
refinery projects. How- 
ever, the ministry of 
mines and industries ha- 
ve been embodied in 1991 
socio-economic developm- 
en plan the technical and 
economic study of the 
above projects, for which 
the required sums have 
also been envisaged in the 
developmental budget. 

Q; Before 1986, some amo- 
unt of natural gas wou- 
ld be exported annual- 
ly to the Soviet Union, 
which played an impor- 
tant role in the export of 
industrial goods and nat- 
ional income, and later 
it was stopped. But in 
the ninth session of the 
commission for the Afgh- 
an-Soviet technical and 
economic cooperation it 
was agreed that the exp- 
ort of natural gas to the 
Soviet Union will be res- 
umed according to the 



international prices. Wo- 
uld you please say wh*- 
at has so far, been 
done to this effect? 

A. As per a previovis agre- 
eement between the Rep- 
ublic of Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union, a 
number of So^aet experts 
shas started exploratory 
activities and project rec- 
onservation of the natu- 
ral gas wells- in the no- 
rthern, parfbf the country 
since September 1990. 
They have already co- 
mpleted the project recon 
servation of the wells 
and put it at the disposal 
of the Afghan side. Ta- 
lks at different levels are 
in progress on return 
back of experts 
for implementation of 
well reconservation "proj- 
ect the resumption of 
the gas export and com- 
pletion of formality of 
relevant contracts such 
as the fixation of the 
new ^rice and the amou- 
nt of the gas export. Uvt- 
der the agreements reac- 
hed, the reconservation of 
gas wells is due to be st- 
arted shortly with the 
arrival of a certain numb- 
er of experts. following 
which the process of ex- 
port would be resumed. 

Q Please explain what 
measxires has the govern- 
ment taken to prevent 
the deepening of econom- 
ic crisis and Increase 
the budget incomes foo: 
promotion of exploratory 
activities and construction 
of refineries? 

^ ' In fact, the inco- 
me obtained from indust- 
rial sources, above . ali 
from the exploration of 
oil' and gas playv am emi- 
nent role in the realizat- 
ion of income plan 
and consolidation of the 
country's economic posi- 
tion. Therefore, keen 
attention has been focus- 
ed on rehabilitation and 
extension of research and 
exploratory work of oil 
and gas mines, designa- 
tion of new deposits and 
finally on the commis- 
sion of the deposits. The 
government and our min- 
istry have been exerting 
all efforts for the purpo- 
se. I hope vidth the res- 
umption of the gas expo- 
rt, from which huge 
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Radio Afghanistan, an asset of the nation 



The fact that radio has 
been an asset to the hu- 
man f ainily for veatB now 
is quite obvious. In its 
turn, the Ajfghan nation 
has been enjoying the 
services of radio broad- 
cast in the country for 
quite some time now. 
The first broadcast cen- 
tre in the country, call- 
ed Radio Kabul, was es- 
tablished about fifty ye- 
ars ago in the city of 
Kabul and is .now being 
called "Radio Afghanist- 
an". The institution is 
going to celebrate its 
50th founding annivers- 
ary in the immediate fu- 
ture. It is thus appropri- 
ate to have a glance at 
its records and serviceR 
in a bid to acquaint our 
readers to the same. 

The then Radio Kabul 
began regular broadcast 
in the spring of the year 
1941 AD though two sm- 
all broadca* ting systems 
had "been imported in 
1925 one of which was 
put to work i.n 192R. Ac- 
curding to the assert- 
ions of the first ever 
publication of the radio 
broadcast centre in Ka- 
bul, called Pacihtoon Dz- 
agh. in 1941, Radio Ka- 
bul was inaugurated in 
the month of March th- 
at year. Ajnd that in the 
inaugural ceremony, Mr. 
Salauddin Saljoqi the th- 
en president of country's 
press talked in lengih on 
the prospects of radio 
services in " Afghani Stan 
which was broadcast. Mo- 
reover, Radio KabuJ was 
in the beginnihg of its 
work adiministered by 
Mr. Sayed Qasim Resh- 
tia. a well known and 
celebrated journalist then • 
and his office would be 
called the directorate ge- 
neral of radio brdadoast- 
i n 5. 

From the records of 
the present day Radio 
.Afghanistan, it is learnt 
that engineer Ataullah 
was the first profession- 
al t<i carry on the tech- 
nical works in the centre 
right from its establi- 
sih,m€int. Sinnilarly, the 
researcher, writer and li- 
terary figure, Mr. Sanw- 
ar Quya Etdmadi, was the 



the first orator to read 
the newB in' froiDt of the 
Kabul Radio mikes. 
Nevertihelefis, the bro- 
adcast centre of fihe co- 
untry has developed in 
pace with the over all 
growth of the technolo- 
gical aspects of life and 
social requirements 
in the country-. And now, 
the centre, equipped wi- 
th perhaps the upto date 
systems of broadcasting. 

works from dawn to midT 
night pret^ting a vari- 
ety of pTOgrajnraes in 
different national and fo- 
reign languages,.. It is to 
be mentioned that toda- 
ys Radio Afghanistan 
has regular listeners in 
both east and West. 
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PerEoliikel of Radio Af^haoisttw recording a radio 
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Hadaf. a face to remember 



When I introduced my- 
self reporter of daily Ka- 
bul Times, he seemed 
rather happy and I co- 
uld see a smile in his 
lips. Perhaps, he w;>u- 
Id like the readers of the 
daily to know about his 
artistic activities, or 
probably he thought the- ? 
re was not tangible \ 
coverage of bds career ea- \ 
rlier in our newspaper. . .J 

I am speaking about 
AzizuUah Kadaf. a talen- 
ted and gifted artist of 
theatre and cinema of 

the countn.- 

"I "-vas only twenty yea- 
is old "he said, "When I 
began my carrer as a sta- 
ge artist. To be accurate 
I first made my debute 
on Lashkari Nendari ita- f 
ge in 1956 in. a comedic > 
show named "Majara-i- 
Roshan" (A clear advent- 
ure). And remained there 
for a year" i 
began asking him when 
and how he started his 
action on the stage 
said he as in res- 
ponse to my second ques- 
tion whethej;^ he had wor- 
ked under any veteran 
artist or not he told me 
that he had been trained 
under a five member ar- 



tistic troupe of the 
Soviet Union who had 
come her to set up a cou- 
rse for training Afghan 
youth in irtistic field. 

When [ asked him ab-o- 
ut; his trips M!r. Hadaf 
said that he had beer, -se- 
nt to [ran for d short 
term artistic course, wh- 
ere, as he puts it. had sto- 
ood first among his 
classmates, iramaa natio- 
nals and some foreigners. 
[ asked him m which 
role he found himself mo- 
re successful. "I have pl- 
ayed different roles. Well, 
it is rather difficult for 
me to judge in .vhich ro- 
le I am fitter, but I know 
I one thing that any roie 
given to me. I try to see 
myself in it and to chan- 
ge my face to suit my 
role." he said in a icuder 
voice than usual. « » . 

I was keen to know of 
his roles in cinema films 
and to understand it for 
myself irt which film, ne 
felt more su ccessful. To 
mm. his two films: De- 
•okada-e-Man" (My vill- 
age and (Dochashme Se- 
yna) (a pair of block eyes) 

-^LiizuUah Hadaf in a stUIof om of hiv Cavoortte 
plays. 

6/2 




were more admired by 
the people. Being aware 
of the power of his inco- 
.mparabie voice. Hadaf 
wants his voice in dialog- 
ue delivery, "I have' been 
to the Soviet Union in 
composition of artistic tr- 
oupes ten times" he reite- 
rated. "Every time. I ha- 
ve won the accolade of 
the viewers there. When 
we presentd Gugui dra- 
ma on the staige of Dush- 
ambe city. Tajik SSR. 
people were whis- 
pering around me. and 
praising the drama as a 
whole and my role in par- 
ticular. In an article daily 
Pravda of the Soviet Uni- 
on wrote "Our people 
have found Gugul drama 
alive in Afghan theatre. 

.\zizaullah Hadaf has 
three TV shows ready 
to be staged on our TV 
shortlv. . 
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H; H. Shenwari, a talented Al'i^han cartoonist 



, ; Yes, we aire speaking 
abou*t Homayoon Hozhab- 
re Shewati, a young outs- 
tadinjg Afghan cartoon- 
ist. He has, so tax, prod- 
uced five thousand carto- 
on tableaux, published in 
the press of the country. 




On its vei-y initial eta- 
ges. his cartoons imvm- 
ediately received wide 
and deserving appreciati- 
on, encouraging him to 
pursuade his work pers- 
istently. 

His cartoons have ins- 
eparable links with peo- 
ple's life. He was only 
eight years old when 
painting with crayons 
attracted his attention. 
He has enjoyed drawing 
of pictures with crayons 
too much since young 
age. Watching of a cart- 
oon tableau in one of 
his friends house imp- 
ressed him extremely. 
From then on he was 
attracted to work on 

this field of art oontiinu- 
ously. 

He is firstly, used to 
take an impression from 
his aurroundinigs and su- 
bsequently he artistic- 
ally brings them on to a 
piece of paper, spectac- 
ularly. The nv»t guiding 
motive was his father, 
he encouraged him to 
continue his work on 
this sphere of art witfa 
patience and persistence. 

Hozhabre wants his car- 
toons to i<eflect the sor- 
rows and joys of people. 
He wants his people to 
talk to them through 
his cartoons. 

"I would like my cart- 
oons to be self-explana- 
torv. Iti mv view there 




IS no ne«a to five any 
explanation to cartoons. 
For the\- had to convey 
the hidden mes- 
sage to the rea- 
ders, I would like my 
people to find answer 
to various questions: Su- 
ch as to happiness, sor- 
row, sympathy, emotior. 
and life throu^ my ta- 
bleaux." Hozhabre says. 

If yesterday he was on- 
ly reflecting critically 
the social and political 
situation in the cotmtry 
through his cartoons, but 
today other themes, say, 

psychological and philos. 
ophical subjects are dis- 
tinctly manifested in his 
cartoons. 

However. Hozhabre di- 
dn't suffice to drawing 
cartoonii. later on. prod- 
ucing and making of an- 
imation films also drew 
his attention. Though he 
knows that such filmls 
require modem equipm- 
ents to be accessible th- 
erefore, he didn't hesti- 
tate to make and produ- 
ce such films He ha? 
how^ever. n\ade two filnr_< 
till now which each one 
continues five minuter 
The- films were madewi- 
th his own expenses. 
Both of the films havr 
j.eeeii'ed acclaim from, br, 
oad sectioTi of the soc- 
iet-.- 

Last week, the first 
cartoon exhiibitioin of Ho- 
zhabre was opened in the 
club of the union of 
associatrons of artiL:'.^ of 
Afghanistan. Over 65 pi- 
eces of his cairtoone were 
put on display, winning 
the appreciation of its 
fans and entihusia'Sts. Wi- 
th opening of the exhi- 
bition his dreams came 
into reality. "I was che- 
rishing the hope of put- 



ting on display my cart- 
. oons for the last ten 
years, but I would think 
that it was not a proper 
time to do so. But now 
I think it is the right ti- 
me for achieving th)s 



aspiration, he says. 

Hozhabre would shortly 
have a visit to Turkey, 
to put on display eonve 
of his cartoons there. He 
is hopeful tha/t bis pieces 
would be admired by 
the viewers there too. 



Hozhabre was bom in 
Kabul city in 1340 HS 
and has B.A from the fa- 
culty of law and political 
sciences, Kaibul Univer- 
sity. He is currently the 
head of the Art and 
graphic department of 
daily Kabul Times. 

(By Nafisa Khostaiiasfh) 
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Land tax 



I arrears 
^ written off 

President NajibuiLuu 
! haa endened a decree wa- 
< iving the land tax arrears 
and thtir hnea with tbe 
following text: 

"I here by endorse the 
resolution No. 32, dated 
May 19 1991 of the Coun- 
cil of Ministere writing 
; off the land tax arrears 
and their fines piled upto 
the yew 1989 HS including 
the tax arreara of 1389 
HS In line with artiel« 10 
of the law on land tax arr- 
ean in • bid to enhance 
the financial basia of land 
, owneta and to extend th- 
em practical assistance. 

The Council of Minist- 
ers may assign relevant 
organs to coUect accurate 

da u on toe i^nd tax area-- 
ar» according to the ian*.,- 
registration and land tax., 
ation document and may 
publiqize its effectivene« 
on the strengthening of fi- 
nancial basis of land ow- 
ners and farmers in the 
mase media in the capital 
and provinces of the co~ 
un^y. Furthermore the 
; Council or Ministert anai- 
adopt opportune measur- 
es for ameliorating the ac- 
tivities of farmen and ra- 
ising the agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

This decree i* effective 
from the date of its end- 
orsement and shall be pub- 
lished in the official naz- 
ett. 

Najibollah, Prcaldentof 
the SepaNIc of Afghaaifit. 



an 



JUNE 1, 
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ART CEMENTS FRIENDSHIP 



Most o£ the Afghani 
pat4iculaid^,'oy<)tttii are 
familiar with th4 name of 
Amital^b. Rachohan, kn- 
own to be a Sifted Super 
Star of IndiaB -zooyie. Ib- 
anikg to hia out6tan<iixki^ 
hiifs^ he haa gained Tniaffii 
reputatioii in tij^ r^on 
and |he world over: Hece 
the piuhilic seem to like 
his artistic charaoter and 
are appredatjve of his ar- 
tistic works. 

Amitabh iii currently on 
an artistic tcip to Afgha- 
nistan to finalize the sh- 
ooting of a film "Khuda. 
Guah^' 70 percent of wh- 
ich has been already shot 
in India. In thi« film the 
director intends to reflect 
a scene of "Buzkashi", a 
traditional Afghan sport, 
with Amitahh playing the 
role of an Afghan "Chap- 
andaz". 

He has znade a short tr- 
ip to Mazari-Sharif, 'cen- 
tee of Baldi, for this purp- 
ose. 

•'^^lea I came Afgh- 
anistan, I felt, ,to be at 
home", aaid he, caUinif bis ian cinema starsi. Excer- 
Afghan tour ap^ memorab- pts are given here: 
le. Afr. Amitabh Baciiciuut, 

What'is yiour latpression 
Axnitabh fiachciian, Da- asid view on the Afghan 
ny and the Indian u,ni t 'Buzkashi"? Are you fam- 
aii they say, have been i*^' with it? 




to hiave a chat with the 
Indian super star, which 
was of course impossible. 

The Radio-TV of Afg- 
hanistan organised a sitt- 
ing in which some journa- 
lists interviewed Amitabh 
Bachchan and other Ind- 



given a warm and amic- 
able welcome by the art 
lovers of Kabul city as 
well. Almost every body 
gathering around the sh- 
ooting sites was willing 



A: For the first time I 
saw a scene of Buzkashi 
Game in a Hollywood mo- 
vie, which seemed rea- 
lly difficult and exciting. 



Mr. Dany ^ 

Q: What is yoiur comm- 
ent in this respect? 

A: Buzkashi is a manly 
and rAatively exhaust- 
ing game. 

Q: Can we ask the dir- 
etor as wiuit changes ha- 
ve been brougiit in the sc- 
enario of your film after 
pn«tioally watching Bu- 
zkashi? 

A: I have visited your 
country twice and have 
much information about 
your people. As it is co- 
mmon in all films, we ca- 
nnot but to bring some ch- 
anges in this film's seen-, 
ario too, because we cou- J 
Id not direct the camera] 



towards the horses or ho- 
rsemen. On the other hand 
we had to make the film 
and the game far more at- 
tractive. Since the film 
"Khuda Guah" is expect- 
ed to be screened in 
many countries, we have 
tried our best to picture 
Afghan Buzkashi as in- 
terestingly and exciting- 
ly as possible, and 
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motivate the viewers to | Cinsulatian Dept 62^» 
visit Afghanistan. I Address: Ansari Street 

I have got many books Kabul. Afghaatstaa 

about Afghanistan and as ■ ' - " 

an Indian fUm director T 
feel proud for this. 



Afghanistan along with today's 

civilization 



r 



A small film projector 
was broght in the reign 
of Amir HablbiiUah to 

Kabul in 1M8. Some pi- 
ctures were Bcreqped th- 
rou^ this projector. 

With tfie daily increas- 
ing popularisation oi d- 
tiema in the w««t, a big 
filhi projector alwigwith 
• soundless feature film 
were brought to Xabul 
IB the year 1920 and this 
film was screened In 

the big hall of Salam • 
Khana. 

Kabul Ciztema was tfie 
fij«t Cinem* hall built 
in Kabul, Ihe capital 
(A Afghanistan. Some pi- 
ctiires were screened in 



that hall. Similarly 8a- 
har cinema hall waabu. 
iH In Paghman and 
undl<efli feature flhx»ire- 
■ ne also screened there 
during the celefcration of 
independence day. 

During the screening 
of soundlesi feature fil- 
ms, Ustad GhulMn Hu- 
aaein the dietingui^ed 
Al^an XQUsician was pl- 
aying piano in the hall 
of Kalual dnatm. 

Wtth Ihe generalizat- 
ion of cinema throughout 
the ^orld. when the so- 
und films were invented 
a number of feature films j 



were intported and the 
»unift>er of cinema halls 
were also increased in 

• 

the capital and provin- 
ces of our country and 
the country was never 
_ deprived of having the 
gains of human civiliza- 
tion. 

(«««tW 5/18 



New 
books 



"Sooos fnditel 
adahle novels and 
of totmifOL authoM are 
being repuhUsbed via pu- 
blications department last 
year. 



"Aighani»- 

tan annual for the year 

1366 was published rec- 
ently and we will be 
trying in futiore to pub- 
lish the annuals for the 
years 1367, 1368 and 1369 
in the current year. 
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4/13 - PT - Gulbuddin Hekmatyar de- 
clared that regime personnel captured 
in Khost were POWs, as they never sur- 
rendered to the mujahideen. (See p. 13) 

4/15 - PT - A Hezbi Islami commander 
in Khost said that local commanders 
had formed 7 fronts in Khost, with 
each front designating a commander 
as a member of the local shura. 
- AFGHAN ews (Jamiat) - Japan, through 
the World Food Program, will give $lm 
worth of aid to earthquake & flood 
victims in Afghanistan, 

4/21 - PT - Mujahideen have begun a 
2-hour daily broadcast from "Radio 
Sada-e-Af ghanistan Khost." One hour 
is devoted to messages of the POWs. 

4/24 - PT - Commanders have divided 
Kabul Province into 3 military zones: 
1) Sarobi, Bagrami & Char Asyab; 2) 
Deh Sabz, Qara Bagh, Meer Bachakot & 
Shakar Dara; & 3) Paghman & Char Dehi. 
All the zones will be linked enabling 
a simultaneous attack on Kabul City. 
However, weather conditions will pre- 
vent the mujahideen from launching 
an attack. for another month or so. 





>^ (UNIDATA Mapping 
Service) 



4/26 - PT - Gulbuddin accused Paki- 
stani politician Qazi Hussain Ahmad 
of "foul-mouthing & slandering" the 
mujahideen. "It is amazing that a 
man who claims to be the champion of 
the rights of Pakhtoons is rejoicing 
over the destruction of Pakhtoon's 
life & property in Afghanistan by 
the lackeys of the USSR." 



4/28 - FT - The Prime Mi- 
nister of the AIG, Sayyaf . 
rejected any political 
solution to the Afghan 
problem & vowed to con- 
tinue the jehad until 
the final victory of 
the mujahideen for 
establishing a true 
Islamic gov't in 
Afghanistan. He rejected a dialogue & said 
that anyone entering into any such dialogue 
with the Kabul regime would be a traitor 
to the Afghan Muslim nation. 
- BIA - ROA Prime Minister Khaliqyar told 
delegates fr om Kabul's 1st precinct that 
the' ROA plans to build high rises in their 
district & that $25m will be allocated for 
the import of primary goods. "Commission" 
on the goods will be exempted. The dele- 
gates gave Khaliqyar Afs. 500,000 to dis- 
tribute to Afghan families "affected by ex- 
tremist rocket attacks." 

4/29 - PT - Afghans demonstrated in Delhi, 
calling "Kabul after Khost." They also 
shouted slogans against Washington & Moscow, 
which they accused of trying to force the 
mujahideen to share power with Najibullah. 

- BIA - The Uzbek 
ROA in irrigation 
ment projects. 

- Raisins & dried fruit will be 
exempted from "security taxes." 
Private businessmen will be allowed 
to import tractors (see p. ^2 ) . 

- Kabul Garrison Cdr., Maj . Gen. 
Moh'd Nabi Azimi reported that the 
Kabul-Gardez highway, blocked by 
extremists for several years, is 
now open, as is the Kabul - Pul-i- 
Alam highway. 

- Khail Moh'd Katawazi presented his 
credentials as ROA Ambassador to 
Libya. 



SSR will aid the 
& water develop- 



5/1 - AFGHANews - In addition to its normal 
economic assistance, the USSR will give 
210m rubles to the ROA through the UN. The 
Soviets also agreed to build power lines from 
the Turkmenistan SSR to Herat to provide 
Herat with electricity. 

- Hezb-i-Wahdat Islami Afghanistan, a Shia 
party based in Iran, opened an office in 
Peshawar last month. 
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invm- 



5/1 - AFGHANews - Seventy Hindu & Sikh 
families were among the several thou- 
saad ■'t%f ugees who fled to Pakistan at 
the end of Msm ch after the fall of 
Khost. 

5/3 - BIA - The Uzbek & Turkomen lan- 
guage depts. of the Academy of Sciences 
have been "elevated to an institute 
for research in the literature of the 
said languages 

5/5 - BIA - Tanga Waghjan, the 

cible fortress" 50 km south of Kibul 
in Logar Prov., was freed last week 
(see p. 10 ). Gen. Azimi, cdr. df the 
Logar front, received the Order of 
Ghazi Amanullah Khan for his efforts. 

5/6 - SCMP - Younis Khalls resigned 
his post as Interior Minister of the 
AIG (see p. 18 ). 

5/8 - BIA - The "reconservatidn" of 
gas wells will be completed this 
month & gas export to the USSR will 
begin soon, "bringing remarkable 
revenue to the country" (see p. 33 ). 

- The 86th birth anniversary of poet 
Khalilullah Khalili was celebrated in 
Kabul. The Gov't "dutified" the cul- 
tural organs to publish Khalili 's 
work "in the shortest possible time." 

- Protocols & agreements with foreign 
countries, between 1989-90, must be 
submitted to the int'l affairs com- 
mission of Parliament "for precise 
assessment." 

5/10 - PT - Richard Hoagland has been 
named Deputy Special Envoy to the 
Afghan mujahideen by the US. 

5/11 - Gulbuddin accused the US of 
conspiring against the mujahideen by 
assuring Moscow that fundamentalists 
would not be allowed to form a gov't 
in Afghanistan. 

5/12 - NYT - The Bush Administration 
has not requested funds for the muja- 
hideen in its 1992 budget (see p. 12 ). 
- PT - Hashim Paikar, Gov. of Faryab 
Province, reportedly was killed last 
week during fighting in the Qaisar 
district. 

U>^^) > 3^ smouldering firer 




5/14 - PT - Fonaer ROA Commerce Minister. 
Moh'd Khan Jalalar & former KHAD ©fficer 
Hashmat Kayani recently fled to Canada. 
The same story says that Sultan Ali Kesht- 
mand, Mahmood Baryalai & others have 
taken refuge in Europe (see 6/1) . 

5/15 - AFGHANews - During Ramazan, f^sle 
newscasters on Kabul TV wore head cover- 
ings. At the end of Ramazan,. they took 
them off, 

- The first mujahideen bank opened in 
Taliqan, the capital of Takhar Prov., in ^ 
April. Founded by Ahmed Shah Masood, the 
bank will serve traders & its transactions 
will be based on Islamic laws. 

- PT - UN Envoy Benon Sevan met 
with Rabbani, Mujaddedi, Hek- 
matyar & others in Peshawar. 
Rabbani asked Sevan to use UN 
influence to make the USSR stop 
interfering in Af ghanis1^iil,■ 
noting tii«kt if. passian inlt^i^i^nce 
continues in Afsh^istan, "it 
ojlll not only negatively affect 
future Afghan-Soviet relations, 
but it will provide justifica- 
tion to those who may favor an 
all out attack on Kabul." 

5/18 - BIA - LT. Gen. Sayed Ghulam Hussain 
Fakhri is the new Dep. Atty. Gen'l for the 
ROA armed forces. 

5/19 - LAT - The Bush Adm. will ship 7,000 
tons of captured Iraqi weapons to the 
mujahideen (see p. 12). 

5/20 - BIA - A deep well was dug in "the 
central jail of the Balkh Pxov." for pro- 
viding potable water. 
- An amendment to the law on military 
service provide'S; that teachers in higher 
& secondary educational facilities may 
be exempted from isllitary setvice if they 
agree to teach for 6 years & to serve part 
of that time in villages. 

5/21 - PT - mjapddedl led an AIG dele- 
gation to Tehran & stressed the need fdt a 
unified policy among all Afghan mujahideen. 
Iran will continue to support the legitimate 
demands of the Muslim people of Afghani- 
stan, including the establishment of a non- 
aligned & independent Islamic gov't. Iran 
said the mujahid«ett should employ political 
means to attain their goals. 



Burhanuddin Rabbani 



5/21 - BIA - The ROA educational print- 
ing press will issue 3.5m textbooks in 
1991. 

- Sediq Afghan, the inventor of philo- 
sophical algebra, forecasts that in 
1973 (sic) peace will be restored, in 
7 years Afghanistan will be a semi-de- 
veloped country, in 2005 a developed 
country & in 2025, an advanced country. 

- UN Press Release SG/SM/4568 - AFG/30 
UN Sec'y Gen'l de Cuellar put forth a 
proposal as a basis for a political 
settlement in Afghanistan (see p. 7 ). 

5/22 - BIA - Pay am reported that 
"continuous & unprecedented rain 
showers" caused the collapse of some 
old houses in Kabul. 

- A new UNHCR headquarters was in- 
augurated in Jalalabad. 

- Indonesia gave the ROA $10,000 for 
disaster relief. 

5/23 - BIA - The USSR will fund a 
$4,800,000 project to provide power 
to Balkh & Kunduz Provs., & the ports 
of Torghundi, Hairatan & Sheberghan, 

- ROA Prime Minister 
Khaliqyar (right) 
said, "A short while 
ago. Prof. Burhan- 
uddin Rabani, head of 
Jamiat-e-Islami, who 
himself in the Dast 
was a teacher, has 
expressed readiness 
to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the 
members of my gov't. 
This jesture (sic) undoubtedly is 
worthy to be welcomed. Whenever 
Us tad Burhanuddin Rabani would like, 
members of my gov't will meet him." 

5/24 - PT - Pakistan's Sec'y Gen'l 
Akram Zaki & Iran's For. Min. Vela- 
yati have agreed on the need to find 
a political solution to the Afghan 
problem. 

- BIA - "The Islamic Nat'l Front, 
the Nat'l Salvation Front & the Is- 
lamic Revolutionary Movement sta- 
tioned in Paktika, Paktia, Ghazni & 
Logar Provs. recently assembled in 
Peshawar & deliberated on the unity 
& objectives of the three partite 
alliance vis-a-vis the solution of 
the Afghan problem recently," the 
VGA reported. One commander said 




that the commanders in the provinces 
mentioned would not get arms from other 
groups, "for certain differences exist 
in the objectives of the alliance with 
others . " 

5/25 - BIA - Najibullah attended the 
cremation ceremony for Rajiv Gandhi 
yesterday. 

5/27 - BIA - Last year over 37,000 
Kabul youths volunteered for military 
service. 

5/28 - SCMP - Najibullah offered the 
rebels a truce to allow the UN peace 
plan to work 

5/29 - SCMP - Guerrillas said that they 
would consider a cease-fire under a 
transitional gov't, but not while Najib- 
ullah was in power. 

Mr NajibulUh ofiered „ j • ^ . . 

the cease-fire in a speech on . ^% ^'"^ ^"""^ ^een 

official Kabul Radio and f"".^ ^'jf '""f^^ 

television on Monday night, ^"'5^^ Nations plan, which 

saying a United Nations f"^'sages a cease-fire and 

plan to end the 12-yeai-old ?'ff °/ ^" 'Ptf ^ ?d- 

civil war must be given a ministration in Kabul during 

chance to work. f transitional period leading 

to elections. 

"A cease-fire is not ac- wti.:„ ^„ f 

ceptable in this style," Mr il^ nf '-^ u 

Mojaddidisaid. ^^^P™''"'^f '"H; 

division or even a village, 

"It is possible only Mr Najibullah said in the 

through a transitional gov- speech, 

ernment. If Najib is there, Mr Mojaddidi said the 

there can be no cease-fire." Mujahideen guerillas would 

Mr Najibullah said in his ^^^^^P* ^r Najibullah as 

speech all provincial gover- ^ transitional head of gov- 

nors and government author- ernment and suggested he 

ities had been given orders to ^ ^ "r*"" *° '^^^ 

stop fighting in their areas if ^'g"*" Interim Govern- 

the Western-backed rebel '"®"t- 
commanders also agreed. 

- BIA - Cotton can be grown on 2m hectares 
of land ixn Afghanistan, but the war has 
limited the amount grown. Cotton & 
sugar beets are 2 of Afghanistan's main 
foreign currency earners so the ROA has 
doubled the purchase price. One ton of 
1st grade cotton is Afs. 190,000; a ton 

of sugar beets will be Afs. 9,000 (up 
from Afs. 95,000 & 4,500 respectively). 

- Over 2,264,172 people have "acquired 
literacy" in the ROA. 

- An Afghan delegation in the USSR suc- 
cessfully completed agreements estab- 
lishing private entrepreneurial joint 
ventures, joint banking & construction 
enterprises & the exchange of commercial 
goods based on clearing dollars. 

5/30 - PT - Gailani met with Iranian 
Foreign Min. Velayati & urged Iran to 
launch further efforts to solve the 
Afghan problem. 
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Ahmed Shah Massud 



6/1 - AFGHANews - Mujahideen, under the 
command of Ahmed Shah Masood, captur- 
ed Khwaj a (^lar in mid-^6ay. Located ca. 

20 kms from [^^ZTV^Ty / 
the Soviet ^a^i^frX /[ 

border, Khwaja 
Ghar was made 
into the pro- 
vincial capi- 
tal of Takhar 
after the mu- 
jahideen 
liberated 
Taliqan in 1988; 
(See 6/16.) 

- BIA - Farid Ahmed Mazdak said that a 
serious division existed in the Watan 
Party & that extremists were restrain- 
ing Najib from giving too many con- 
cessions to the mujahideen. The ex- 
tremist. Party members "h^ve not s«id 
goodby to old habits." XSee S/14.) 

- Abdul Wahib Asefi was named a deputy 
to the Commerce Ministry & Khalilullah 
Sediq was appointed head of Da A,f gl^ani- 
stan Bank. 

6/3 - PT - Sayyaf said that a new al- 
liance among Jamiat-i-Islami, the 2 
Hezb-i-Islamis & Ittehad-i-Islami may 
be in the offing. On 6/4, the PT said 
Sayyaf rejected any sort of negotiation 
with the conafiuHlst rulers & expressed 
shock over the "compilation of a list 
of the Afghans by the UN body fo'r ^li^ 
elusions in the transitional gov* t^" 
He said the list was the same as that 
used to invite Afghans to Rawalpindi 2 
years ago, including one whose daughter 
was selected as a "queen of beauty in 
the US." [This was the 1st we had 
heard of this list, but apparently it 
was mentioned in a 4/28 article in 
the Washington Post which we didn't 
see. Ed.] 

6/5 - KT - Abdul Razak is the new EOA 
governor of Badakhshan. 

6/6 - LAT - Afghan jet bombs Soviet 
village: 

Afghanistiui admitted that one of 
its warplanes accidentally bombiid 
a Soviet border village, state -run 
Kabul Radio said. It said the Af- 
ghan air force jet encountered 
technical difficulties during a rou- 
tine training mission and acciden- 
tally strayed into Soviet airspace, 
dropping bombs that left four peo- 
ple dead 



6/9 ^ BIA - A touring health clinic 
for nomad children was inaugurated in 
the Dehsabz district of Kabul. The 
$25,000 clinic was bj^Ut with .TO. 
assistance. 

- Heavy, continuous rainfall caused 728 
deaths & "remarkable financial losses" 
in Balkh^ Badakhshan, Jauzjan, Takhar 
& Bagiilan provinces. 

6/10 - BIA - After some delay, Saudi 
Arabia finally approved the visas for 
Afghan hajis to go to Mecca (see 6/11), 

- Diplomatic relations, »t ftie non^ 
resident ambassadorial l«irei, will soon 
be established between the ROA & Ven^» 
zuela, Colombia, Uruguay & Ecuador. 

- Since January, over 7,000 refugees 
have returned to the ROA from Iran & 
over 2,700 families have come back from 
Pakistan. 

6/11 - BIA - The 1st 425 Afghan hajis 
left for Jedda on 3 Ariana flights. 
The ROA -subsidized the airfare. 

- BIA cites VOA as reporting that Sultan 
Mahmoud Ghazi, cousin of ex-King -ilalieK 
Shah, & Abdul Satar Sirat, a farmer 
justice minister, arrived in Islamabad 
recently & met with Pakistan's Foreign 
Sec'y Shahryar Khan for 45 minutes. 
They also met with some "opposition" 
leaders. BIA also cited VOA as reporting 
that different groups of mujahideen in 
Quetta & Islamabad met with Peter tc»soii 
& expressed their support for the llf 
peace plan. R.eportedly, Rabbani backed 
the proposal & said that the political 
gap on the Afghan problem among Paki- 
stan, Iran & Saudi Arabia has been re- 
duced. 

- The KT rep©rt®4 that 5,000 Arabs are 
helping Afghan "opposition groupings." 

6/15 - The Economist - Pakistani Pres. 
Ghulam Ishaq named Lt. Gen. Asif Nawaz 
to succeed Gem* Mirza Aslam Beg on 8/17, 
when Beg is due to retire as Army Chief 
of Staff. 

6/16 - BIA - The "war-mongers who for a 
short time aontrdlled the thowajt Ghar 
district in Takhar Province** have been 
ousted. The Khowaja Ghar - Kunduz high- 
way has also been opened. (See 6/1) 

- Over 700 people were killed in recent 
floods in Kabul. Afs, 250,000 were dis- 
tributed to those "affected by natural & 
non-natural calamities," 
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6/16 - BIA - Demobilization cards will 
be issued between 6/22 & 10/31 to all 
those who have completed their terms of 
military service. However, those who 
continue to serve will receive higher 
pay. 

6/18 - BIA - The Norwegian Red Cross 
& the ROA Red Crescent signed a 5-year 



protocol for treatment of war injured 
children, "traffic incidences," equip- 
ping a handicraft center & reactivating 
recreational facilities for children whose 
parents have been imprisoned. The Nor- 
wegian contribution in 1991 will be 
Afs. 286,900. 



Perez de Cuellar's Plan for Afghanistan 

The necessity of preserving the sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
political independence and non-aligned and Islamic character of 
Afghanis tar. . 

The recognition of the right of the Afghan people to determine their own 
form of Government and to choose their economic, political and social 
system, frta from outside intervention, subversion, coercion or 
constraint of any kind whatsoe/er. 

The need for a transition period, details of which have to be worked out 
and agreed upon through an intra-Afghan dialogue, leading to the 
establishment of a broad-based Government. 

a. The need, during that period, for transitional arrangements 

acceptable to the vast majority of the Afghan people, including the 
establishment of a credible and impartial transition mechanism with 
appropriate powers and authority (yet to be specified) that would 
enjoy the confidence of the Afghan people and provide them with the 
necessary assurances to participate in free and fair elections, 
taking into account Afghan traditions, for the establishment of a 
broad-based Government. 

The need for cessation of hostilities during the transition period. 
The advisability of assistance, as appropriate, of the United 
Nations and of any other international organization during the 
transition period and in the electoral process. 
^. The necessity of an agreement — to be implemented together with all 
agreed transitional arrangements — to end arms supplies to all Afghan 
sides, by all. 

5. The recognition of the need for adequate financial and material resources 
to alleviate the hardship of the Afghan refugees and the creation of the 
necessary conditions for their voluntary repatriation, as well as for the 
economic and social reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

It is my intention to continue my discussions with all concerned in order 
to encourage and facilitate the working out of the details of the above 
elements . 



b, 
c , 



21 May 1991 



Press Release SG/SM/4568 
AFG/30 



RPCVs have called and written Stephanie, expressing 
thler extreme thankfullness that someone would take on the 
Job. A directory will be published, a newsletter will be 
written and many lost souls will be reunited. Almost 80 

Afghan Ht^v alums nave already paid thler dues and many 
Bervl Brinkman in RECONNECTIONS have offered their assistance in bringing the group together 
Beryl urmicman m Ki^LUWJNi^Liiuwb, at the 30th Anniversary m Washington DC in August. 

a monthly newsletter of the West The news from Afghanistan is not good. A letter from 
Cascade Returned PCVs in Oregon's Bill Bergquist. Afghanistan. 1972-74. expresses it best: 

' ...my feelings about the old watan (countzy) are terrify- 
Ingly ambivalent at this point. 

'I spent the past year Inside with the United Nations 
OfDce of Coordination for Afghanistan. I was based In the 
government- held city of Herat, but spent a majority of my 
time traveling in muj areas In Herat. Badghls. Farah and 
Ghor provinces. 



"Friends of Afghanistan" 
(Cont. from p. 1. ) 

Taken from an article by 



southern Willamette Valley, Vol. 
10, //6, June 1991. 



The country is irreparably 
damaged: physically for at 
least twenty years and men- 
tally for at least a century. 
Forty percent of the city of 
Herat has been destroyed. I 
don't mean beat up. I mean 
leveled. The western portion 
looks not unlike Hiroshima 
after the big one. Everyone Is 
fighting everyone, and this is 
not an exaggeraUon. You 
never know when the old 
familial, tribal and ethnic 
conflicts / revenge / animosities 
will take precedent over the 
concept of a common enemy 
and erupt into violence over 
the most trivial things. 

"One day two groups of muj 
will fight against the govern- 
ment, a week later against 
each other and a month after 
that Join forces to Q^t a third 
muj group. And they all have 
kala^nlkovs and rocket 
launchers, right down to eight 
and nine year-old boys, who 
should be flying kites or tend- 
ing sheep. 

"I ran more than one 
extremely close call And I am 
Just beginning to understand 
how traumatized I was by the 
experience. Yet I remain a 
Friend of Afghanistan and 
would do anything I can to 
help the country out of the 
morass. I am Just not sure why 
anymore. And I sincerely 
believe that no one can really 
help. It wlU be a mess for the 
remainder of our lifetimes. 

That said. I also had some 
interesting and delightful 
times, and made Afghan 
friends who are closer than 
any I had in the Corps. I was 
surprised at the number of 
times people in little out of the 
way villages, partlciilarly in 
Badghls. came up to me and 
said, "weren't you here twenty 
years ago? 
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iWith us help Afghan j Former Afghan diplomat 

freedom could be hear 





By ORRIN G. HATCH 



The New York Times re- 
cently reported that the 
Biufa adniinistratkta was 
considering cutting off all 
aid to tfae.rebds against the. 
govemmeni' of Afghanistan. 
With all the preoccupation with 
the Persian GulC there is a risk 
of devekning a moral tunnel vi- 
sion that oiinds as to the trag^ 
fate of aoocher peof^ who have 
sxiffered more than the Kuwai- 
tis and the Kurds 'combined. 

More than 13 million Af- 
ghans have died trying to liber- 
ate their country from 
Moscow's occupation armies, 
and more than ove million re- 
main exiled in fedd refugee 
camps in Iran and Pakistan. Iraq 
fired ^ SCUD missiles at Sau£b 
Arabia and Israel; the Kabul re- 
gime has fired more thap 1,500 
SCUDs M Affi^iareastaDce po- 
sitions over the past two years. 
Yet despite every hardsh^ the 
Afghans contincie to figjit. 

Unfocmnately, since Presi- 
dent Gorijachev aHgned himself 
with communist hardliners late 
fast yt^ Moscow has firozen its 
poi^doa on the Afghan tssue-On 
a recent tr^ to Moscow, I de- 
tected not a hint of flexibiliry. 
KGB chief Vlatfimir Kryunch- 
kov tcMme lilat Afghan Presi- 
dent Napbullah — who has 
ordered atrocities that make 
Saddam Hussaia's aioaosl ttivi- 
al by comparison — was "a 
great patriot". Mr. Gorbachev's 
security adviser Yevgeny 
Primakov argued that a coali- 
tion government of **national 
reconciIiation" under Najibal- 
bh's leadership should foon the 
bisis of settlement. 

Moscow is dearly betting that ' 
the US wiD lose interiest and that 
the Rremin wS'Woi^y^ki&ak.- 
To make that a losing bet, the 
Bush administration and Con- 
must agree on a cohercat 
B^tary and. political strategy to 
ichieve the goal of national self- 
determination for Afghanistan. 

Three new opportunities have 
appeared. 

First, Pakistani leaders are 
ffaHrmg the futility of trying to ' 
control a postwar Afghanj^ati. 

For Years, Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence, Pakistan's CIA, starved 
mamstreaiKf -renstance groups 
and provided a dispropordooate 
amount of money and arms to 
the leader of one fundamencaHst 
Afghan part)-, Gulbiddin Hek- 
niatyar, in a gambit to put him 
into power. While necessity 
forced Afghans to fight under 
the leadership of anyone who 



had sufficient suppBes during 
the S€mec occupation, the ISI's 
bias has badly undercut the 
nsistance effort since Moscow's 
withdrawal in 1989, because 
rank-and-file forces refiised to 

fight on behalf of Pakistan's 
client. 

. Second, resistance forces are 
bediming to master the art of 
conventional warfare. The 
resi^ance operated in battalioa- 
size units and fielded more than 
50 ardDery pieces and 25 tanks 
in thb month's saecm^issauk 
on the key eastern town of 
Khost, which was defended by 
10,000 government troops 
' deployed in multiple defensive 
rinn and supported by tanks, 
artLuery and air cover. Combin- 
ing adroit military manoeuvres 
and carefuDy prepared eaemf 
defections, the attack pfcvailed 
in two weeks. 

Third, the resistance b begin- 
ning to unify politicaUy. The 
membership of the National 
Commanders' Shura, an in- 
digenous council of Afghan field 
commanders, started at 40 in 
May 1990, rose to 300. in June 
1990, and will likely exceed 500 
at its next meeting. In addition, 
Shura commanders have coor- 
dinated their activities with 
tribal leaders and networks 
throughout the country. As the 
Soviet military newspaper Red 
Star noted, the main reason for 
the fall of Khost was that **on 
this occasion the rebej^ were 
'acting together as they have 
never done before, in accor- 
dance with a single'plan." 
To.c^nt^ze dtf ffiesc trends, 

the US^uId take ^icse four 
steps: 

— Continue aid to the 
resistance. The Bush adminis- 
txation omst tis«| temptt- 
fioa to toss m a deal on the 

"Afghan issue as a sweetener at 
the next US — Soviet summit, 
and Coogrtss mast demonscrate 
finn bipartisan support for a just 
resolutioa of the issue. If Con- 
pW'.'badEs^ At .Smrnt wjQ 
Sgia..'-,;-' 

— At the same rime, the US 
must insist that Pakistan cut off 
an assistance to Gulbiddin Hek- 
matyar. The Hekmatyar forces 
have regularly attacked other 
resistance units. He imnsdf even 
backed Saddam Hussain in the 
Gulf wax. Instead, supplies for 
moderate groups ana the Na- 
tional Commanders' Shura 
must be increased, and Is- 
lamabad must cease its efforts to 
control Afghanistan's future. 

— Propose a transition re- 



gime and electioiis. The US 
should press for a political set- 
dement that replaces the 
N^^ullah government with a 
transition regime, poss3)iy head- 
ed by the former king, com- 
posed of Afghans who remained 
netttral in the war. With fiill 
p ower s over secur it y and mili- 
tary forces, the transitional 
government would oversee the 
termination of outside arms sup- 
plies and conduct elections or a i 
traditional lutional assembly to ! 
determine the country's future | 
government. Because Moscow 
has an mterest in stability in Af- 
ghanistan, the US must drive ' 
home the point that no stability '■ 
b possible mims the Afghans | 
are allowed to cho^ tfadr own I 
leaders. I 

— Link economic help to the 
Soviets to the Af^ian issue. 
Since Moscow ^)cnt about $3.5 
l^Bofi«n iaOlbiify ii^oaiici^ for 
and S700 million on economic 
aid to the Kabul regime last 
year, sending aid to Moscow 
subverts American interests. 
The US should link the provi- 
sion of any technical assistance, 
knns and credits, or other forms 
of aid to a just resolution of the 
Afghan conflict. Given the offi- 
cial projection of a 15% drop in 
Sdivict j^oss tti^cHa^ product 
this year, Mr. Gorbachev will 
have strong incentive to come 
to the bargaming table. 

After 12 years of war, national 
seLf-<leterminadon is within the 
Afghans' grasp. Unlike the 
Kuwaitis or the Kurds, the Af- 
ghans seek no direct US miHtary 
mvSlvement. If the US sunds 
firm and adopts the right strate- 
gy, it can prevail sooner than 
many might dimk. « 

— TfeAfi«i»1f^StiTef Jemtai, 

■ ' ^ Singapore. 
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minent .Afghan inteUectual. while 
rejecting the UN-sponsored five- 
point plan for the ^ifei^totthe 
Afghan issue has presented his 
own formula for this purpose. 

Disapproving the five-point 
plan, Pazfawak argued that it was 

In an inter\-iew with The Fron- 
tier Post, Pazfawak, who is oit~ 
rendy in Peshawar demanded ±e 
right of self-determination for ±e 
Afghan people. The Afghan inrel- 
lecnial who left his motheriand 
during the presence of red army in 
ys asontry is of the view i^at an 
e."ttra-ordinar\' international con- 
ference should be convened to 
deliberate the issue. 

The proposed conference, he 
sifil. be dsiiveaacf 'tiy the Uaitsd 
Nations. "All the permanent 
membcri.Qi the Securitv- ConaciJ. 
ail the major parties and groups of 
the mujahideen, both inside and 
outside Afghanistan. Pakistan and 
Iran should be invited to the pro- 
posed conference, he elaborated. 

He further explained that both 
factions of the Khaiq should be 
m%-ited in their capacities as the 
political pardel b^ not as the 
rulers of that countn-. 

Pazfawak who has' been the pre- 
sident of the UN general assembly 
was confident that the Afmaji 
mmmmM'^t ilfttptftrture. A 
skilful former diplomat who has 
been ambassador of his countrr to 
India, West Germany and a few 
other countries, is in Peshawar, 
reportedly, for consultations with 
his political associates. 

He said that Cueilars five-point 
proposal wa®^ 'iit8^eeptable 
because •'it speaks of the necessit>- 
to preserve the sovereignty of .Afg- 
- bans," instead of preservine it 
should be the restoration of sover- 
eignr\-. territorial integnt)-. politi- 
cal independence and non-alimed 
and Islamic caaracar of Afzfaani- 
stan. 

He was of -Jw \iew 'Jiat .Afghans 
should be allowed U) dedde tfacir 
cwo fate. He feared tharanv pres- 
sure or inienerence from anv 
quarter woud add to the problem 
instead of providing tSolsitioQ. He 
maintained ±3: the preper solu- 
aoB aould only be t^tained 
Lhrocgii negotiations but said that 
•iie use of force as a military option 
should be adopted :o streag^ea 
the barpinicg posicon of mujjUii- 
ieen. 

Referring :o the local .Afgfiia 
commanders wfao had becsae"of w 
poHtlSal eSte. !t- rtiiintained that 
±e weaicnessis of political parties 
m Afgnanisian and total absence 
of their leadership had created a 
vaccuum which was Siied by tftf • 
local .Afgfaan commander?. 

SinnTariy. he observed that lin- 
guistic and ethnic problem could 
oe solved by adopting a consdtu- 
tion rjaranteeine the ci\il riafats of 
the pecpie. 
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Following is the isxL of the inter- 
view: 

How do you see the problan of 
Afghan refugees in Pakirjm. Are 
dicre xny chancei of:heir repatria- 
tion in fijzure? 

ThoQgh it is the most imponant 
problem yet it is not die basic ques- 
tion. It can be solved if the aradi- 
aons Tsiiich forced die people to 
becose refugees are changed to 
±cir satisfaaion. If that is done 
the refugees will aotomaticaDy go 
back to their homeland, ^"hat 
should be concentrated upon is the 
solution to the problem. 

Who: solution do you propose? 

Afghans and non-Afghans are 
of the opinion that a political solu- 
tioin should be sought and found. 
The idea of using aL methods and 
means makes it possible to have a 
politicai sohition of the problem. 
But die .-Afghans should not be 
made to negotiate from a weak 
position. The fight for freedom or 
'jihad' should continue but event- 
hing should be done for seeking a 
jusf and peaceful political solu- 
don. By this I mean that .Afghans 
should not be forced by anyone to 
lay down arms and stan negotia- 
tions from a weaJc jx)sidon. 

Jihad has given birth to a new 
creed of Afghan elbe in the form of 
local commander, these comman- 
ders are assertive and on manv 
occasions have disobeyed dieir lea- 
ders in exUe. What status will they 
enjoy in fumre Afghanistan 
government? 

They wiH be given some part in 
the Shoora of Afghanistan. 

Do you think this will satisfy 
them? 

It is not a quesdon of their satis- 
faction. They are imponant for us 
because the country and people 
are important. It ail depends on 
who is si^jported by the people. 
The political parties of /^ghani- 
stan were not able to hold on to 
their prestige. The commanders 
have automatically got a position 
and attracted the people towards 
themselves. This resulted in a loss 
for political parties. Now if politi- 
cal parties can strengthen diemsci- 
ves they will be followed instead of 
the local commanders. 

2ji.hir Shah's return has become 
an important issue. Do you favour 
his comeback? 

To be in favour of a^ybod^'■s 
return is out of the question but if 
that brings about peace and tran- 
quiliry, it is welcome. On the other 
hand anybody's return or partici- 
pation in the process that further 
complicates the maner and pro- 
longs the misery of the peopie of 
-Afghanistan should be un^*•a^ted. 
Zahir Shahs arTi%"al may have the 
resuhs which are unknown to me. 
Ther: are many people in different 
parts of the world who tirmlv supp- 
on Zahir Shah. Similarly, ceitiln 
elements among the Afglians 
oppose him but I am uncertair. 

Afghan Interim Government has 
become controversial as some car- 
les among the Afghan refugees 
have questioned its credibility and 
still some important leaders like 
Hikmaryar ha\e left the govern- 
ment. Do you think that AlC is a 



true representative of Afghan 
people living outside Afgfupustan? . 

Even members of the govern- 
mem are busy making e^orts to 
give the AIG a better shape and a 
broader base. This means that the 

AIG members are themseKes 
aware of the necessity to have a 
bener representation. Efforts 
should continue and the existing 
gaps in the representation should 
bcfiHed. 

Do you have any particular per- 
son or a political party in mind that 
could form an Afghan govern- 
ment? 

-As an Afghan individual thin- 
king independently I would not 
allow any single person in mv 
mind. As far as party is concerned, 
I have spoken cleariy in my propo- 
sal that all political parties of Afg- 
hanistan inside and outside should 
decide the fate of Afghans. 

In the history of Afghanistan lin- 
guistic aiui ethruc rivalries have 
played a very imponant role. 
Would it not be a problem for 
future Afghan government? 

The ethnic problem is very old 
and having a constitution guaran- 
teeing even'body's rights can help 
in sorting out the differences 
unless we create new problems. 

Political observers are of the opi- 
Tuon that Pakistan wanvi a govem- 
mem in Afgharusian installed by 
Pakistan and diaated by Pakistan. 
What is your view? 

Pakistani government. Paki- 
stani army or anybody else doesn't 
have any right to think of inten'er- 
ring in Afghan politics. This kind 
of interference, if allowed, will be 
uneriy un-Isiamk and completely 
unacceptable to the Afghans. In 
the short and long terms it is 
against the interest of .Afghanistan 
and its neighbours. 

It is said that poor coordination 
and iU planrung resulted in the fail- 
ure of JalaLibad operation. Who do 
you -Jiink was responsible for the 
Jaialabad fiasco? 

The failure in Jalalabad was due 
to further assistance to the Kabul 
regime by the Russians, including 
the air force. Moreover, the Rus- 
sians used their ehte troops under 
the guise of Afghans to take pan in 
the operation. 

What compelled you to call an 
international conference? 

My idea of calling an internatio- 
nal conference is to avoid security 
council where the Soviets have the 
Veto p<3wcr. I suggest an intema- 
tionai conference where no perma- 
nent member can use its right of 
veto. I want everything should be 
decided in a democratic way by the 
majority of the panicipants. Once 
this is done, the So%iets will be 
morally commined to the deci- 
sions of the conference and even if 
the question comes before the 
security council, they will have to 
respert the dedsicn reached 
through mutual agreement. 

Recently the US has shown Lack 
of interest towards new develop- 
ntents in the A fghan resistance. 
What atfPjfredsrnsfQr their indif- 
ference?' ^ 

I had roreseen this vears ago a-id 
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According to news reports (Washington Post, Sunday Apri l 28, i 99 1 ) 
the U.N through its Secretary General's representative for Afghanistan, 
Benon Savon is attempting to form an interim government from a group of 
30 to 100 Afghan personalities to replace the Najibullah regime in Kaoul 
Mr. Savon has visited Moscow, Kabul, Islamabad, Tehran and may have gone 
to Riyadh according to the news to gain approval for the list of names and 
they expect to accomplish the formation of this goverment in exile by the 
end of 1991. 

The news report did not mention weather Washington would or has 
been visited by the new Coordinator of the UNOCA (Operation Salam). it 
is also expected that once such a government is formed and put in place in 
Kabul it will organize elections in which the members of the former Khalq 
and Percham communist parties (or the Watan party as they are cabled 
now) including Najibullah can take place and be candidated for office 

Members of the Board of Directors of AAC find it important and their 
responsibility to comment on the broad implications that this action by 
the UN has for the Afghan people and for Afghanistan. 

First, it is clear that this scheme is taking place outside the 
knowledge and wishes of the Afghan people; if it were not mentioned m 
the news most Afghans would not know about it. 

Second, it is also clear that this scheme does not nave tne approval 
the leaders of Mujahideen political parties in Peshawar, nor the approva 
of the U'^'t5d Co^n^ S'^.ders wrose i3:t r^ssti'^c 'r 5^2"^ 53i'?'^, C'^-'t^a' 'r; 
Ociocer 1990 produced unity among Afgnan Cor^manaer's, wnic^ 'esu' 
f^e victcy of Khost recently 

Third, the direct implication of the U N plan is the acceptance of the 
present regime in Kabul and its leaders in the political life of Afghanistan 
But this acceptance is not done by the Afghan people themselves who have 
been fighting for thirteen years to remove the Russian installed 
communist supported regimes. 

The attempt by the U.N. is to white wash the crimes committed 
against the Afghan people that has led to the loss of I 75 million Afg-an 
lives, maiming of over 500,000 individuals, displacement of over 7 m,ill;on 
refugees and the destruction of the country 

Fourth, the acceptance by Moscow of a list of Afghan pe:-sonalities 
carries the same meaning as the support for the present regime under 
Najibullah in Kabul Moscow wants individuals or a government in Kabul 
that will accept and legalize all the illegitimate treaties the Soviet 
government has signed with successive comrT-jnist redimes in Kabul since 

nfth, Moscow has always wanted to prevent the estabishment of an 
Islamic government in Afghanistan according to the wishes of the Afghan 
people. The U.N. plan works in favor of the Soviet position and against the 
wishes of the Afghan people. 

It would be preferable if the new Coordinator, Benon Savon, of the 
UNOCA (Operation Salam) who replaced Saddrudin Agha Khan concentrated 
on raising the level of assistance to Afghan refugees and disabled 
individuals for whom little of enduring consequence has been done and pay 
more attention to the clearing of many millions of mines which has also 
not received the needed resources th^s emense problem presents. 

The U N. Should show more independence and integrity than be an 
instrument of super power policy toward small countries 

we all want peace in Afghanistan. But we support the wishes of the 
ghan people who want peace with honor. Their own form of government 
under islam ano demands a halt to interference in Afghanistan by Soviet 
goyernment through their support of the illegitmate regime in Kabul All 

^.'r " ^^^^ 3" Parties should 

let the Afghan people decide their own future aovemment. 



warned my Afghan brethren. You 
are right in your observation. Now 
America wants Afghan episode to 
end. In the present detente this 
shift sujis -Jie C'S policy. The US 
suppon of the 5-poinr plan cieariv 
indicates designs of the Bush 
administration. 



The last decade has ••witnessed a 
decrease ui the influence of Pirs. 
spiritual leaders and tribal elders m 
Afghanistan. Is it true? 

No. I don't agree. The tribal 
chiefe and spiritnii leaden are still 
important in Afghanistan. It all 
depends on who is supponed by 
the people. 
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